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Gillette's new hair grooming discovery for men! 



New Heads Up... 
combs right in so 
you can't tell it's there! 
Not drying, never 
greasy... new 
Heads Up is the 
answer to clean 
hair control. 

Combs right in 
nv so you can't tell 
it’s there! t 

Liquid or tube. 1 

New from Gillette, 
the people who 
Know men best. 
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Will he spark the team like Bill Russell? 



If you want to know what de- 
fense is all about, just watch 
Bill Russell play. He blocks so 
many shots, grabs so many 
rebounds and intercepts so 
many passes that he’s consid- 
ered the best player in bas- 
ketball. Captain of the Boston 
Celtics, Russell has led his 
team to the NBA Champion- 
ship eight out of the last nine 
years. 

Not every youngster can 
be a Bill Russell. In fact, 
very few even participate 
in organized sporting 
events, much less become 
stars. But every young 
person — if only a 
tator — can be 
as physically 
fit as the star 
athlete. 

Our na- 
tional lead- 
ers have 
stated that 
physical 
fitness, par- 
ticularly the 
fitness of our 
young people, 
has never been 
more important 
than it is today. 

To support the national fit- 
ness program, Equitable has 
prepared a special film : 
“Youth Physical Fitness — A 
Report to the Nation.’’ If you 
would like to borrow a print 
of this film for showing to 
community groups, contact 
your nearest Equitable office 
or write to Equitable’s home 
office. 
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The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

>'or an attractive 7\ by n inch rcprwluction of (hi. drawing, M Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas. New York, N. Y. 10019 

send your name nml address and the words, /till lluaarll, 

to: Equitable. G. R O. Box 1828. New York. N. Y. 10001. « EquiUbi. I9S5 



There’s only one way to find out if it’s British wool. 


To err is human. Anybody can make a 
mistake- 

But if you want to be infallible for once 
in your life, don't peer at the salesman. Don’t 
stare at the ceiling. 

Look at the label. 

A lot of countries copy our patterns. And 


try to match our weaving process. They even 
shop for sheep in the same place we do. But 
it's what they do with what they've got .after 
they get it that makes all the difference in 
the woollen you're wearing. 

No one can match British know-how. 
We were making woollens back when Julius 


Caesar was making enemies. 

So don’t let them tell you it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Or that all imported fabrics arc alike. 
Five years from now. you'll be awfully glad 
you insisted on British wool. 

Believe us. 

Look for the British label. 
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Next week 

THE WORLD SERIES between 
the Minnesota Twins and the 
Los Angeles Dodgers is now 
under way. Here the moments 
that count are analyzed — and 
photographed in full color. 

BEST DEFENSEMAN in col- 
lege football is Texas' Tommy 
Nobis. Dan Jenkins describes 
the marauding linebacker who 
loves to talk as much as he en- 
joys wrecking the opposition. 


ONCE A WA Y-OUT GAME for 
thrill-seeking nuts, surfing is 
now the province of the middle 
class, which rides little waves 
in little contests. It still, writes 
Gilbert Rogin, is a little nutty. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Marc Simont, who modestly illustrates 
Russell Baker's wry look at the Wash- 
ington Senators {page 40), has appeared 
in Sports Illustrated’s pages 66 times 
in the last decade. He obviously is one 
of our favorite artists, and the reasons 
for our high regard are, we think, ob- 
vious, too. First, Simont is essentially 
an illustrator, that is, one who under- 
stands at once the precise point to be 
made and the best way to relate it to the 
printed page. Second, when time is of 
the essence, as it so often is in journal- 
ism, he is extremely fast; given an as- 
signment on Thursday, Simont will have 
rough sketches ready on Friday and 
finished drawings ready to go on Satur- 
day. Third, and most important by far. 



he has an extraordinary feeling for the 
small detail that makes a drawing abso- 
lutely right — a vital factor in sport, 
where one false note brings bags of irate 
and indignant mail. 

Over the years Simont has illustrated 
a variety of subjects for us. including 
motor sports (I still happily remember 
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the girl in the towering straw hat in his 
drawings of Nassau's race week ), foot- 
ball, bullfighting, dog racing and golf, 
but the greatest part of his work for 
Sports Illustrated has been in and 
around baseball. His portfolio of draw- 
ings on spring training was, according 
to our Florida experts, the definitive 
report on that peculiarly American rite 
of spring. He portrayed San Francisco 
in the last, sad weeks of a futile pen- 
nant chase (the one in 1959. not this 
year's). He captured the lumpy and ap- 
pealing essence of Yogi Berra by pictur- 
ing him in full catching regalia— from 
the r 

II is all the 
s in his 

30s before he saw his first major league 
game. Born in Paris of Spanish parents 
(his father. Joseph Simont, was an art- 
ist with the French magazine L'lllus- 
t ration ), he did not come to the U.S. 
for good until he was almost 20. A par- 
ticipant athlete— he still skis and plays 
tennis, soccer and icc hockey more or 
less regularly— he did not care for base- 
ball. "\ was almost a snob about not 
liking it." he admits cheerfully. But in 
1951 he was commissioned by a pub- 
lisher to do a book of drawings on base- 
ball. "I had to spend day after day in 
the ball park." he says, "and 1 became 
a fan. It was wonderful. I remembered 
that I had work to do. of course, but it 


was very difficult." The artistic result 
of this conversion. How to Get to First 
Base, with captions by Red Smith, is 
one of the funniest and most perceptive 
books ever done on baseball and is now 
something of a collector's item. It also 
served to give Simont. who until then 
had concentrated almost entirely on 
children's books, entrge into what he 
likes to call "my Sports Illustrated 
period.’’ That period has lasted 10 
years now, and we fondly expect it to 
go on and on. 


Sports Illustrated 




Sparkling... £ 
flavorful... 
distinctive/ 


Miller High Life 

^ ssar 


Here's the hearty goodness and 
special lightness you and your 
friends enjoy! Pour a crystal 
clear bottle of distinctive 
Miller High Life for refreshment 
that's unequalled, unquestioned 
. . . unchanging! 


Browne! onl y in Milwaukee 
lor 110 year* 





Crew Neck Brushed Cardigan, 27.95; V-neck Pullover. 17.95; 
Crew Neck Cardigan. 19.95; Plain Front Slacks, 19.95-22.95 


The Big Country: sportswear inspired in the natural 
traditions of a 100-year fleece-to-fashion heritage. 

Welcome Pendleton Sweaters! A new dimension for your 
sports wardrobe. Lively styling. Great new colors and tex- 
tures. All 100% virgin wool with that extra measure of value 
you can rightfully expect from this wool-wise label. For good 
looks that last, see these and more at your favorite store. 


For additional Information, writ# Dapt. SI 52. Pandlaton Woolan Mills. Portland. Oregon (7201. 



ALWAYS VIRGIN WOOL 


ENTER MARLBORO’S ANNUAL FOOTBALL SWEEPSTAKES 

10 all-expense trips for 2 
to the NFL Championship 

Q#||y|g AND A 1966 FORD MUSTANG FOR EACH WINNER! 



Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. ^ 


OFFICIAL RULES 

1. Fill in the coupon, or print 
your name and address on a 
blank. 3' x 5' sheet of paper. 
ENTRANTS MUST BE AT 
LEAST 21 YEARS OF AGE. 

2 . Mail entry with end panel 
from a pack or box of Marlboro 
cigarettes or a 3' x 5' sheet of 
paper on which you've printed 
MARLBORO in block letters. 
Each entry must be mailed 
separately and postmarked on 
or before November 30. 1965, 
and received no later than 


December 10, 1965. Enter as 
often as you like. 



3 . Drawings will be held 
December 13, 1965. and the 10 
winners will be informed by 
December 17, 1965. Winners 
shall each receive two seats at 
the NFL Championship Game. 
January 2. 1966 (later if 
postponed); $200.00 cash; 
round-trip, first-class trans- 
portation for two from winner's 
home city; hotel accommoda- 


dations for two in playing site 
city for two nighls (it game is 
played within 50 miles of win- 
ner's home. $400 will be paid 
to that winner in lieu of trans- 
portation and hotel accommo- 
dations). Winners may elect to 
accept $500 in lieu of above. 
All ten winners will also re- 
ceive a 1966 Ford Mustang. 

4. Void where prohibited or 
regulated by law. 

5 . Employees of Philip Morris 
Inc. and its advertising agen- 
cies are not eligible. 


Marlboro Football Sweepstakes 

Box 4S00, Grand Central P.O.. New York, N.Y. 10017 

Gentlemen: 

You bet I want to win two free tickets to the NFL Cham- 
pionship and the Mustang. So, enclosed you'll find the 
end panel from a pack or box of Marlboro, or the name 
"MARLBORO" printed in block letters on a blank, 3" x 5" 
sheet of paper. 


NAME 


ADORESS 


CITV STATS SIP COOS 

DEALER'S NAME (OPTIONAL) ADDRESS 





Jockey T-shirts don’t shrink. Maybe you know 
that. But that's less than half our story. The 
rest is just as important. They don’t stretch, 
either. Not the reinforced Seamfree* collar. 
Not the sleeves. Not the extra-long tail. Noth- 
ing stretches. Nothing bags. Nothing droops. 

Only Jockey T-shirts are Power-Knit. Knit 
with extra yarn for greater strength, absorb- 
ency and comfort. Knit to guarantee you a per- 
fect fit, wash after wash after wash. You can't 
beat them at any price. Yet a Jockey T-shirt is 
only $1.50, a 3-pack is $4.39. 

JOCKEYAAENSWEAR.KENOSMA.WIS.— A DIVISION OF COOPER'S. INC. 



It's not Jockey brand if it 
doesn't have the Jockey boy! 







Use our handy time machine. 

(It’ll put extra days in your vacation.) 


Vacations are always too short. 

But if you want to add days to 
yours, go by Boeing jet and spend the 
whole time there. 

Leave in the evening of your last 
working day. At 600 miles an hour, 
you can be practically anywhere in 
the country that very night. 

You not only get a head start on 
your vacation — you also make life 
easier for yourself. No long, hard 


drives. No searching for places to eat 
or sleep. No over-tired children. In- 
stead, after a few delightful hours 
aboard a Boeing jet, you’re there. 

And you can enjoy every last min- 
ute of vacation. Stay until the sun sets 
Sunday. Whiz back by Boeing jet at 
ten miles a minute. 

Make your plans now. Let a Boeing 
time machine turn your next two-week 
vacation into 16 days of pleasure. 


Now flying Boeing jets: Air Congo, Air France, 
Air- India, Air Madagascar, Ail Nippon, American, 
Ansett-ANA, Avianca, BOAC, Braniff, BWIA, 
Continental, Eastern, El A I, Ethiopian, Indian, 
Iran Air, Irish, JAL, LI A, Lufthansa, National, 
Northwest, Pacific Northern, PI A, Pan American, 
PSA, Qantas, Sabena, Saudi Arabian, South 
African, TAA, TAP, TWA, United, Varig, 
Western, World. Later: Alaska, Flying Tiger, 
Frontier, Japan Domestic, Northeast, Olympic. 

Htn&t S,/sf /Svrufr of jerfs 707- 7&t 7 /SV /5Z 





Don’t buy yourself short. 
Getl6-inches 
to the foot. 


BURLINGTON TOP BRASS 


Top Brass is the generous sock. 
Reaches up 16-inches from heel to just over the 
And stays there. Comfortably. 
Without garters. 


No shin shows. Only good-looking sock. 


A sock to sit handsome in. 

To dance some in. To ask for a raise in. 
To run for President in. 


There are twelve different Top Brass styles, 
from stretch nylon ($1 .50) to cashmere blends ($4). 
Each is distinguished by the fine workmanship 
and styling that is Burlington's hallmark. 


If you want to know where to buy them, 
write to us. 




Lu ll I JA K 


„ BLENDED „ 
SCOTS WHISKY 


■°0». Scotch Whisk** 

Scotland* best Duti®*"* 


^ Proof Wg 
"-I.4 s. f® 


<;sQ“ 

b»«W 


be Wy Bros tx RuDprrr 


'"Miiiiis m M.BICI*™*' 


NUMBER 


With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 

The Buckingham Corporation. Importers • New York. N. Y. • Distilled and Bottled in Scotland • Blended 86 Proof 


Wer& you born in 1934? 



Sometimes it seems that whenever you try to 
forge ahead, the whole world’s out to stop you. But 
there is a way to get a head start— by creating 
an immediate estate with life insurance. And if you 
protect your family now with a New England Life 
cash value life insurance policy. . . 

At 65 you can get back all the dollars you put in — 

and a lot more besides! 

For example, since you’re only 31, you can get 
back as much as $6,277* more than you pay 
for a $15,000 policy! This is the best way to give 
your family the financial protection they need, 
while giving yourself the financial security you need. 

Our free “Dial-A-Year” gives cash-value figures, 
events and personalities from 1920 to 1940. Write: 

Dept. S5, 501 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 

New England Life 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL ANO GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 


’assuming you leave your dividends with the Company. Dividends cannot be guaranteed; this is an illustration based on our current dividend scale. 



BOLD 
NEW 
KKEEII 

Arrow Cum laude in a 
great looking plaid that gets even greater. 

(Colors bleed after first washing.) 

Full button-down collar. 

Back collar button. Handy hanger loop. 
Shoulder-to-waist taper. And neat box pleat. 

In 100% cotton at its best: •'Sanforized". 

Plenty more in other colors. $5.95 


Wherever you go 
you look better in Arrow. 

- ARROW - 


Shirts • Sportswear • Pajamas 
Underwear • Boys' Wear • Lady Arrow 
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Chevrolet looks new all over again. 

The ride’s Jet-smoother, too. 

As for V8 power, say “Turbo-Jet 396!” 

Now you find out what all’s new about Chevrolet Impala for 
1966. It’s longer looking. Lower looking. Crisply sculptured 
front and back. With posh new interiors. And an even Jet- 
smoother ride! What we’ve done with the suspension and body 
mounts makes driving a '66 Chevrolet seem like owning a fluffy 
white cloud. 

Then there’s our Turbo-Jet 396, the 325-hp V8 you can get 
in any ’66 Chevrolet. If you’re an adventurer, ask for Turbo- 
Jet 427— up to 425 horsepower. Or you might order a Turbo- 
Fire V8 at 220 hp or 275. 

We could tell you more about the 1966 Chevrolets Impala 
Super Sport, Impala, Bel Air, Biscayne. The 19 models with 
Body by Fisher. The special things available like 3-speed 
Turbo Hydra-Matic and AM/FM Stereo. But reading’s not 
nearly so good as the driving. So please do. 


Impala Sport Sedan, Impala Convertible interior— II you're ready, turn the page . . . 











You speak independent suspension, four-on-the-floor, 
bucket seats and like that? We hear you, yes we do. 

66 CORVAIR 66 CORVETTE 


Now you can sample America’s sporti- 
est looking, sportiest acting low- 
priced car for 1966: Corvair by Chev- 
rolet. A lot’s new. Trim touches here 
and there. Adjustable headrests you 
can add if you like. A new fully syn- 
chronized 3-speed gearbox for creamy 
smooth shifting. 

A lot’s not new. You still get bucket 
seats in Corsas and Monzas. Cor- 
vair’s engine still rides in back so you 
go when other cars won’t. It’s still air- 
cooled — away with water and hoses 
and antifreeze! You still get a big 
choice in Sixes, from our 95-hp miser 
to the 180-hp Turbo-Charged version 
you can order in Corsas. The ’66 
Corvair: for people who like to drive. 


Now you hear the big news about 
Corvette by Chevrolet. For 1966, it’s 
horsepower! Standard V8 is 327 cu. 
in., 300 hp. There's a 350-hp edition 
you can order, too. You swashbuck- 
lers j.ust ask, and we’ll drop in our 
new Turbo-Jet 427 under its own 
high-domed hood. “Street” version’s 
390 hp with a 4-bbl and hydraulic 
lifters. The performance engine (spe- 
cial cam, solid lifters and more) 
cranks out 425 hp! 

And Corvette knows how to handle 
all this: full independent suspension, 
sports-car steering, four-wheel disc- 
brakes. If a package like this doesn't 
tempt you into the ’66 Corvette, just 
look how it's wrapped. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit. Michigan 


Corvair Corsa Sport Coupe 


Corvette Sting Ray Sport Coupe 



Imported Italian Vermouth* 0 1964, The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N.Y. 




SCORECARD 


GRUOGE FIGHT 

Floyd Patlerson gives Heavyweight 
Champion Clay-Ali a rather severe be- 
rating in his article that begins on page 
78 of this issue, and there are those who 
will wonder if the religious-ideological 
issue between the two Negro lighters is 
not being exaggerated to help the gate 
for their November 22 fight. Such ma- 
neuvers would not be without precedent 
in the boxing business. 

In this case, though, while there is no 
reason to believe that the promoters are 
trying desperately to suppress news of 
the feud, it is clear that Floyd Patterson 
is perfectly sincere in his resentment: 
that resentment is directed against the 
segregationist Black Muslim movement, 
to which Clay adheres. In so adhering. 
Patterson feels. day is a disgrace to 
his race, his country and to boxing. 
Some of what Patterson writes is illog- 
ical. but his attitude is likely to evoke a 
great deal of public sympathy. Senti- 
mental favorite for the fight he will be — 
although unsentimentally he may wind 
up at 2-1 against. 

As for Clay, there are some points to 
be made about him. He is a young man 
who. in his quieter moments, can exer- 
cise much charm. The movement to 
which he belongs is repugnant to most 
Americans, regardless of race, but it 
is not illegal. Finally, Clay has an un- 
blemished record as a citizen — which is 
more than can be said for a number of 
prominent present-day boxers. 

ON, WISCONSIN! 

Out of 158 rookies who made NFL or 
AFL squads this year, seven are from the 
University of Wisconsin. That is three 
more than the closest rivals (like I ulsa. 
Grambling and Florida State) and six 
more than Arkansas, the national cham- 
pion. Badger Coach Milt Bruhn should 
be proud — and he is. Perhaps embar- 
rassed, too, because Wisconsin won only 
three games last season. 

Before student vigilantes string up the 
coach's tffigy. however, a few points 
should be made. 

Tackle Roger Pillath (Los Angeles 


Rams) was a senior in 1963 and played 
for the minor-league Canton team last 
year, not for Bruhn. Defensive Back Jim 
Nettles (Philadelphia Eagles) lacked eli- 
gibility and stayed in school to get his 
degree. Fullback Ralph Kurek (Chi- 
cago Bears) and Defensive Back Carl 
Silvestri (St. Louis Cardinals) were of- 
ten on the injured list. 

Still. Bruhn feels a little nervous. *Tm 
real pleased that these kids are doing so 
well." he said. "But I've got to win some 
games." 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR HIMSELF 

Classified ad from the personal column 
of London's Sunday Times: 

"t am tall, lean, tragic & 23 yrs., 
seeking sponsor for studies as classical 
matador. BOX AB6I2." 

EYE IN THE SKY 

Over the weekend it began to appear 
that next year’s college football season 
will see increasing use of videotape in- 
stant playbacks to detect weak spots in 
offense and defense. The experience of 
Texas Tech in three games this fall is a 
vivid testimonial to the value of elec- 
tronics in football. 

Tech installed the system for its Kansas 
game, thanks to a past president of the 
Red Raider Club (a booster organiza- 
tion), who made $25,000 worth of Am- 
pex equipment available. Two assistant 
coaches watched the television sets in 
the press box, a pair of portable video 
recorders beside them. The recorders 
can rerun any play. Another set was 
on at the Tech bench, and a player 
could be called there and show n the op- 
ponent's defensive spacings and seconda- 
ry adjustments. 

"You discover instantly," said J. T. 
King. Tech coach, with some amaze- 
ment. "the things you normally would 
turn up in the film by Monday." 

Tech won the Kansas game but could 
not take the bulky equipment to Austin 
for the following week’s University of 
Texas game. Texas had a small Japanese 
set of its own that captured essentially 
the same images as Tech's bigger, more 


refined equipment. The Longhorns won. 

Back to Lubbock for the Texas A&M 
game last Saturday, and Tech was trail- 
ing 10-0 after its first series of downs in 
the third quarter. Assistants in the press 
box saw how the Aggie linebackers were 
coming up to slop runs by Donny An- 
derson. All-America halfback. They told 
Quarterback Tom Wilson to fake to 
Anderson and pass to an end, Later in 
the quarter Wilson called the play for a 
first down and three plays later passed to 
Anderson for a touchdown. Still further 
use of the equipment resulted in another 
touchdown, and the final score was 
Tech 20. Aggies 16. 

Cost has been a prohibitive factor for 
the colleges, but John Kane, an Ampex 
representative, says the gear that now 
sells for $25,000 may be available next 
season for as little as $10,000 to SI 2.000 
because broadcast quality reproduction 
is not necessars . 

FIT FOR GOLF 

When F.d Butterworth. assistant pro- 
fessor of communications at Brigham 
Young University, decided to give up 
golf 1 2 years ago he was shooting around 
100. Last spring Ed's children discov- 
ered his old clubs in the attic, and Ed 
was moved to instruct them in the ba- 
sics of grip, stance and so on. And, in 



due course, the golf bug bit him again. 
In the months that followed he found 
himself, to his astonishment, shooting in 
the low 80s. 

The improvement was a puzzle until 
he finally worked out a theory: 

• He has become nearsighted. Peering 
over the bottoms of his bifocals helps 
keep his head down. 

continued 
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This is the 1966 Imperial 


IMPERIAL DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


It is an unusual luxury automobile. 

It has 17 motors. Sixteen wait on you hand and foot. 
One quickens your pulse. 


In the 1966 Imperial, there 
are electric motors for the 
heater, 6 windows, wipers, 
washers, starter— stan- 
dard. For both front seats 
(standard on all but one 
model). And for air condi- 
tioner, Auto-Pilot, search- 
tune radio, power antenna 
—optional. Sixteen, in all. 

The 1 7th motor— a re- 
markable new 440 cubic- 
inch V8— is the largest 
passenger car engine 
ever offered by Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Its performance is awe- 
some for several reasons. 
One of which is a secret 
ingredient. 

A tiny thimbleful of ele- 
mental tin in the alloy of 
the engine block knits the 
molecules together with 


greater cohesive strength. 
And enables us to build an 
engine 10% more respon- 
sive— with only a 1% in- 
crease in weight. 

K 
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Our mollycoddling seats 


The 1966 Imperial is the 
first domestic automobile 
to offer a front seat that 
is actually three seats in 
one. 

It is a five-foot sofa for 
three. 

It also converts to twin 
armchairs, side by side. 
Each with its own armrests; 
each fully adjustable in 
height, rake, and distance 
from the dash. 

Furthermore, the passen- 
ger's seatback reclines to 
any angle within a 22 Vi arc 


— becoming a chaise lounge. 


Eagles & scrolls 


LeBaron seatbacks are em- 
broidered with the Imperial 
eagle crest by the Swiss 
Schdfle technique, tradi- 
tionally used to outline fine 
Swiss eyelet. (The crest is 
embossed, if you choose 
leather upholstery.) 

Our Crown Four-Door 
Hardtop has Spanish scroll- 
work intricately woven into 
its upholstery. The scroll is 
a "rep” weave against a 
rich jacquard background. 
(Again, the tigurework is 
embossed, if you choose 
leather.) 


There's more 


By now, you know some of 
the reasons why Imperial is 
the incomparable luxury 
automobile. Let it suffice to 
say this superiority applies 


to every cranny and gasket. 

And we haven't even 
touched upon Imperial's 
standard luxuries: auto- 
matic transmission, power 
steering and brakes, power 
windows and vents. 

Its thoughtful touches, 
like a master gauge that 
watches the other gauges 
for you. Or its vast interiors 
paneled with inlays of 100- 
year-old claro walnut. 


An invitation 


We invite you to phone our 
nearest dealer for a per- 
sonal and private test drive, 
Or if you'd like still more 
information before you act, 
send for our full-color, 20- 
page catalog. Imperial Divi- 
sion. Office No. 5D-1. P.O. 
Box 1658, Detroit, Michigan 
48231. 

THE 

INCOMPARABLE 

IMPERIAL 

Finest of the fine cars built 
by Chrysler Corporation 




'The Hue st 
Wtlie 

Gomniitn/ent 

The Age of Space is also the Age of 
Land and Sea. At Lockheed there are 
no environmental limits to techno- 
logical exploration and progress. 

On land: highly advanced vehicle 
systems for missions of the future. 

In the sea: deep submersibles to 
probe the ocean depths. In space: 
Agena. most versatile vehicle 
system of the age. 

Engineers and scientists arc invited 
to write Mr. K. R. Kiddoo, 
Professional Placement Manager. 
Sunnyvale, California. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 

LOCKHEED 

MISSILES A SPACE COMPANY 



an aromatic blend of 
vintage tobaccos, fine taste 
and pleasant wine aroma 



SCORECARD continued 

• Plastic surgery left him with a touchy 
right foot. He gets off it fast, transferring 
weight from right to left quickly. 

• After an appendectomy, permanent 
stitches were left in his right side. The 
side is tender, and to protect it Ed keeps 
his right elbow' in close. 

• He has developed a touch of arthritis 
in his left elbow, and it hurts when he 
bends it. 

• In his early golfing days he went hat- 
less. Now he wears a Sam Snead hat 
over his thinning pate. "That gives me 
confidence," he says. 

INSTANT SUCCESS 

So swiftly did Bob Hayes, the Olympic 
sprint champion, make the transition 
from track man to professional football 
player that in just two weeks he won 
all awards available to the Dallas Cow- 
boys. First he look the Outstanding Play 
Award (for a 45-yard, screen-pass touch- 
down). That earned him a month's sup- 
ply of milk and a set of matched lug- 
gage. Next his teammates gave him the 
ball for two touchdowns against Wash- 
ington. That also netted him SI 00 worth 
of clothing. And he was named out- 
standing offensive player for September, 
thus winning the Golden Helmet Award 
presented by Coca-Cola. 

His acceptance speeches for all these 
honors could get him an Academy 
Award. He has been fracturing Cowboy 
Club luncheon audiences every Tuesday. 
When asked if Johnny Sample. Wash- 
ington defensive back and a notorious 
chatterbox, had said anything to him. 
Hayes replied. "No. but the first couple 
times I tried to block him he slapped 
me on the helmet. Then I hit him in the 
jaw, and he didn't give me no more 
trouble." Whereupon he remembered 
that Sample had indeed said something. 

"When I got in the end zone after 
that end run," Hayes recalled, "1 looked 
around, and there was Sample lying on 
the ground. He looked up at me and 
said, "Good move." " 

THINKING MAN'S BEANO 

The prospect that the U.S. will convert 
to the metric system some years hence 
has been disturbing Beano Cook, the 
University of Pittsburgh sports publi- 
cist, because, as he pointed out on a 
recent visit, its effect on sport will be 
profoundly confusing. 

"A football field," said Beano, "will 
no longer be 120 yards long. It will be 
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109.728 meters long. And instead of first 
down and 10 to go. it will be first and 
9.144 meters. The cliche about baseball 
being a game of inches w ill no longer be 
true. It will be a game of centimeters." 

Still, some eternal verities will pre- 
vail, he feels. 

"Somebody will ask Ford Frick how 
this will affect the measurements of a 
baseball diamond," Beano said content- 
edly. "And r rick will reply, 'It is a league 
matter.' " 

TROUBLE AT THE CHRISTENING 

Stadium managers across the country 
are well aware that naming a new sports 
palace is a bit of a problem. The con- 
notations of the name, its sound, label 
fitness, and so on, must suit what the 
public relations people call "the image." 
Some directors, to get as much publicity 
mileage as possible, as well as to get 
naming committees off the hook, have 
instituted naming contests. A few gems 
turned up for San Diego's recently voted 
community sports arena: Go Go Stadi- 
um. Payola Park, We Shall Overcome 
Field, Taxpayer's Hole and Herman 
Beauvai Stadium. That last one was sub- 
mitted by Herman Beauvai. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF CROQUET 

Since it was introduced into England 
in the middle of the 19th century, the 
assumption has been that croquet orig- 
inated in France. The game arrived in 
the British Isles by way of Ireland and. 
a pair of savants now hold, it actually 
originated there, where it was played as 
early as the 7th century. 

In the current issue of an erudite Brit- 
ish monthly. Sores and Queries. A. S. C. 
Ross, professor of linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, and R. L. Thom- 
son, a lecturer in English at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds and a specialist in Celtic 
languages, carefully outline in an article 
w ith 17 footnotes evidence that the game 
did indeed find birth in Ireland. They 
dismiss as without support the theory 
that the name of the game derives from 
the Old French croc, meaning a crooked 
stick. Rather, they say. it more prob- 
ably comes from "crooky," an Angli- 
cized version of the Irish word cluiche, 
a verb-noun meaning "play." 

Like good detectives, they have 
spotted a clinching clue. In the old 
(7th century) Irish story. The Carrie 
Raid of Cooley, the hero, Cuchulain. 
interrupts a ball game. The game de- 
scribed in the text has previously been 
taken to be something similar to hockey 



It was London 1769, the night Alexander Gordon 
introduced his new discovery to the boys. 

It was just another get-together. Then Mr. Gordon poured that first silky- smooth, 
icy-dry glass of Gordon’s. When the boys regained their British reserve, they lost no time 
spreading the good cheer throughout London. It hasn’t stopped spreading since. And that 
was 196 years ago.Which accounts for the fact that Gordon’s is still biggest seller in England. 

And America. And the whole civilised world. Have you discovered the delectable difference that 
makes Gordon’s so glorious? You really should. The whole civilised world can’t be wrong. 

PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISTILLED LONDON DRY gin. 100*> NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. CORDON'S DRY CIN CO . LTD . LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 




No pat answers. 



At Connecticut General, 
we don't 

have any ready-made 
solutions to your financial 
planning problems. 

Reason? No two people’s 
needs are the same. 

What a CG man does is help 
you decide how to get 
where you’d like to be. 

He works with your attorney, 
trust officer, accountant 
and other advisors. 

You make the decisions; 
he supplies the skills. 

The result - not a package, 
but a plan. 

At CG, we do things a 
little differently, because 
it’s our idea to serve first. 

Call a CG agent or broker. 

(If you get a pat answer, you’ve 
got the wrong man.) 


Connecticut General 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. HARTFORD. ■ GROUP INSURANCE /PENSION PLANS /HEALTH /ACCIDENT /LIFE 



SCORECARD canttnufti 


or hurling. But Ross and Thomson 
point out that in the game C'uchulain 
loused up, each player seemed to have 
his own ball. Nobody ever saw hockey 
or hurling played that way. 

YEAR OF THE BEAR 

In an average year New Hampshire’s 
Fish and Game Department receives 1 1 
complaints from farmers about maraud- 
ing bears. Thus far in 1965 there have 
been 31. Game officials attribute the in- 
crease to the drought. Fruits and berries 
on which the bruins normally feed have 
not ripened and. as a consequence, hun- 
ger has driven the bears to attack live- 
stock, mostly sheep. 

Most notorious of the marauders has 
been a large (more than 500 pounds) 
male, known as Old Spooky, who had 
been feasting on stock for two years in 
the vicinity of Canaan. Between July I 
and September 27 he killed 15 sheep 
from the flock of a single farmer. A clever 
rogue, he had eluded hunters, traps and 
dogs but was felled a couple of weeks ago 
by a special Lebanon police officer. Rob- 
ert O. Letourneau. who surprised him 
as he was dining on a sheep. 

New Hampshire has no bounty on 
bears, but it should be an excellent 
hunting season for several varieties of 
game. Grouse are expected to be 500 f , 
better than last year in several sections. 

A nonresident hunting license that 
allows one deer of cither sex costs 
$25.25 and is a bargain because Sunday 
hunting is allowed. Limits arc five per 
day for woodcock (plentiful in the Pitts- 
burg area), four on grouse, three on 
rabbits. 

And. of course, all the bear you can 
shoot. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dick Sislcr. Cincinnati Red manager, 
on Sandy Koufax’s elbow : “If his elbow 
hurts him, it certainly isn’t between the 
first and ninth innings." 

• Langston Coleman, Nebraska end, on 
luck: “It's what you have left over after 
you give I00 f- ; 

• Emmett Ashford, who moves from 
Pacific Coast League umpiring to the 
American League in 1966: “It's like 
trading chipmunk meat for caviar." 

• Bobby Dobbs, Texas Western coach, 

on his 165-pound flanker back. Chuck 
Hughes: “We don’t ask him to run 
over anybody. We tell him to run away 
from them." end 



Going places 
in photography? 
Most men who’ve 
arrived use Nikon. 


Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City.N.Y. 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 



Zero King— alias the perfect traveling companion, the raincoat, even the 
bathrobe when you wear the lining alone. Carries everything you'll need in 8 pockets, 5 un- 
seen. In water repellent twill of Fortrel polyester and cotton from Galey & Lord. A Division 
of Burlington Industries. For your nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway. New York 18. 


Galey *Lor</ 
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OCTOBER 11. 1B6S 


NOT 
JUST AN 
OLD SWEET 
SONG 


Georgia! Georgia! The poor little Bulldogs proved 
their Alabama victory was no fluke by whomping 
Michigan's giants by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


I t is called the Georgia football team, but that is 
ridiculous. Georgia has about 10 good football 
players in the entire school, and half of them are on 
the coaching staff. The Bulldogs are small and not very 
fast, but neither do they have much of a passing at- 
tack. They are the kind of people who, with their 
hair dripping wet, cannot get their parts straight. When 
they tie their ties, the thin ends are longer than the fat 
ends. They have a linebacker named Jiggy Ephram 
Smaha. How can you figure a team with a guy named 
Jiggy Ephram Smaha? They have another linebacker, 
Thomas Walter Lawhorne Jr., who has a straight A- 
plus average in premed. That is how much sense Geor- 
gia makes — except when it whomps you. continued 


Bulldogging Georgians Steve Neuhaus (48) and Dickie 
Phillips all but throttle Michigan Back Wally G abler. 

ART SHAY 
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BULLDOGS rominued 



Jubilant Coach Vince Dooley, unbeaten in 1965, 
leaves field on backs of his victorious players. 


Georgia whomped Alabama. Il also 
whomped Vanderbilt and last weekend 
in Ann Arbor it whomped Michigan 
15-7. You have to believe that Georgia 
knows what it is doing. 

Preston Ridlchuber. the Georgia 
quarterback, is one of those who has 
trouble getting his part right. Harry 
Mehre, the old ex-Georgia coach who. 
as '“football analyst," now appears reg- 
ularly in The Atlanta Journal, loves 
Ridlehuber. Why not'.’ Ridlchuber runs 
like a Citation— and he is color-blind. 
When he passes, he throws to any color 
jersey, just as long as it seems to contain 
a receiver. Ridlchuber. whose friends 
call him Preston for short, walked out 
into the middle of that breathtaking 
Michigan Stadium on Friday to have an 
early look at the place where his team 
would compliantly lose by eight or more 
points, and somebody said, "It really 
gets you. doesn't it, Preston? The tradi- 
tion and all." “Shoot," said Preston, 
“we played in big stadiums befoah. We 
played in the Sun Bowl. We played in 
the Gatali Bowl." 

The Georgia football coach is named 
Vince Dooley and he. like Ridlehuber. 
is almost unbelievable. He is only 33 
years old. He is an intellectual. He 
smokes a pipe. When he goes to bed at 
night he reads Civil War history and his 


dreams arc uncomplicated by the X's and 
O's of more believable coaches. His 
master's thesis ( The United States Sena- 
tor Janies Thomas Heflin and the Demo- 
cratic Party Revolt in Alabama) has 
been called the equivalent of a doctoral 
dissertation. On an office wall where you 
might expect to sec Frankie Sinkwich or 
Charley Trippi gripping a football he 
has world maps. Dooley has three small 
children and a vivacious wife named 
Barbara, who also has a master's de- 
gree. Barbara keeps close enough to 
the action to shoot down a young 
coach's ego when it tends to fly too high. 
While driving to the beach one beautiful 
day last summer. Vince could not help 
but reflect on his marvelous first season 
as head coach, fcxpected to lose most of 
his games, he won six. lost three, tied 
one and upset Texas Tech in the Sun 
Bowl. "Barbara." Vince asked, "do you 
know how many good coaches there are 
in the South right now?" "No. honey," 
Barbara said, "but I do know there's 
one less than you think there is." 

The probability, however, is that 
Vince Dooley is about to become a great 
coach before his time. Georgia is back 
on top— or near it— and this accom- 
plishment is Dooley's miracle. He is a 
splendid organizer, already a tough 
enough recruiter to beat Georgia Tech 
to the state's best high school players. 
He is enough of the ex-marine to be dis- 
passionately demanding of his players, 
enough of the natural leader to be in- 
spiring (Georgia football coaches now 
do calisthenics with the team). When 
Dooley played quarterback at Auburn. 
Jim Tatum of Maryland called him the 
"greatest competitor I have ever seen.” 
Dooley has made competitors out of the 
Bulldogs. But. best of all. says Joel 
taves, the Georgia athletic director. 
“Dooley does not panic." After the last 
few trying years in Athens. Ga., this is 
considered a rare quality. 

What Dooley's unorthodoxy means 
in terms of profit and loss at Georgia is 
that he and his stall have converted a 
depressing example of mediocrity — be- 
fore the Michigan game Dooley termed 
his players "absolutely the worst I’ve 
ever been associated with from the 
standpoint of talent"— into a soaringly 
dedicated team. Dooley could denigrate 
the Bulldogs openly because he knew 


they would not believe a word of what 
he said and they would go out and play 
like maniacs and wind up carrying him 
(their calm and beloved detractor) off 
the field triumphantly on their shoulders. 
If ever there were people born to lie 
loved they arc Vince Dooley and his 
wretched bunch. 

Naturally, they are not all bad. Pres- 
ton Ridlehuber. for example, is much 
like Jimmy Sidle, the skinny ex-Auburn 
star, when he runs the football— slipping 
into little crevices like a crab, running 
off from his interference, scrambling free 
from a pass-rush. Ridlehuber has been 
known to run 82 yards just to get him- 
self a touchdow n. Pat Hodgson, the end 
who caught the pass that beat Alabama, 
is genuine material. Tackle George Pat- 
ton is an outrageously strong defensive 
player and Bob Taylor gets to and 
through a hole as quickly as any half- 
back in the country despite, or because 
of. a disconcerting habit of taking the 
hand-off on his hip. thus giving one the 
impression he is going to leave the ball 
behind him. 

"Michigan probably has more respect 
for us than we deserve," said Dooley on 
Friday. He was standing in the empty 
stadium, shivering a little in the chilly, 
gray afternoon because he had not 
thought to bring a long-sleeved shirt to 
wear under his blue blazer. "We could 
get beaten badly," he said. “We could 
be humiliated." 

Michigan did not lake Georgia light- 
ly. On that same day Rick Vidmer, the 
hypochondriac who plays quarterback 
for Michigan, explored a chart the 
coaches had prepared on Georgia. Hung 
on the field-house wall, the chart bore 
mug shots of the Georgia players and 
a turgid exhortation: we have not be- 
gun to PLAY OUR TYPE OF GAME HIT 
HIT. GO GO GO. BE READY. THIS IS IT. Vid- 
mer wears glasses for his nearsighted- 
ness, arch supports for his flat feet and 
keeps a dehumidifier w ith a blinking red 
light going full till in his room to mollify 
his asthma. He hounds roommate Don 
Bailey about open windows, and he 
makes Bailey dust. But he is a fine quar- 
terback, and his infirmities have a way 
of vanishing on Saturday afternoons. 
"They hit," he said of Georgia, squint- 
ing and blinking at the chart. "You can 
see it in the movies. They really come at 
you. But the big thing is, they take ad- 
vantage of your mistakes, and we're big 
on mistakes. Even beating North Caro- 



Mock bailie over Rebel flag in Michigan student 
section ends in Wolverines' only win of day. 


Iina and California we've given up the 
ball 1 1 times already on fumbles and 
interceptions." 

There is, of course, no way of coach- 
ing fumbles, but Head Coach Bump El- 
liott was doubly concerned because in 
the heat Georgia demonstrated as much 
vigor in the fourth quarter against Ala- 
bama as it had in the first, while Michi- 
gan had wilted badly at North Carolina 
when the heat became a factor. 

In a general search for incentives. Bob 
Hollway, Elliott's defensive coach, made 
inflammatory references at meetings to 
the Big Ten-Southeastern Conference ri- 
valry. (Teams from the two most power- 
ful leagues in college football seldom 
meet, but the SEC, formed in 1933. holds 
a 9-7 edge over Big Ten schools.) Holl- 
way suggested that it would be un- 
American to give Georgia a touchdown. 
“Michigan has never — never — lost to a 
SEC team [in three previous games], and 
it better not start now." “Call ’em 
Rebs, call 'em Bulldogs, call 'em suck- 
ers." warned The Michigan Daily, “but 
don't call Georgia just an old, sweet 
song." 

At the beginning of the game on Sat- 
urday the Wolverines did not appear 
capable of losing to Georgia. But as time 
went on they looked more and more like 
players capable of losing to themselves. 
As Dooley said afterward, a precision 
team (presumably one from the SEC) 
would have had Georgia down 21-0 at 
the half. If that was an overstatement, 
it certainly did not seem likely that Geor- 
gia would leave the field at half time 
trailing by only 7-6. 

Georgia was smaller, and perhaps 
even a little slower than Michigan, and 
Elliott went to a tight slot T — for the 
first time this year- intending to ram 
right at the Bulldogs. Michigan did, but 
it had bad luck. Halfback Carl Ward, 
coming back to the weak side, sprinted 
28 yards to an apparent touchdown the 
first time Michigan had the ball, but the 
Michigan split end was caught leaning 
on the play. Illegal motion. Michigan 
came right back but got hit with a hold- 
ing penalty, then an interception. 

It must be some consolation to Elliott 
that fumbles, as inexplicable as they 
usually are, tend to run in cycles. His 
cycle is about ended. But how mad- 
deningly unreal it must have seemed 


when his excellent punter, Stan Kemp, 
dropped a perfect snap from center to 
set up a Georgia field goal late in the 
first quarter. Until then Georgia had 
moved only fitfully, and the shotgun at- 
tack Dooley had installed to open up 
Michigan's bigger— by 10 pounds to the 
man — defense had proved ineffective. 
From the Michigan 34 Bob Etter kicked 
the field goal, first of three for Georgia 
in three attempts. 

Midway in the second quarter Vidmer 
set up Michigan's touchdown with a 
38-yard pass. Moments after the score 
Michigan was driving again after an 
intercepted pass, but substitute Full- 
back Tim Radigan fumbled the ball 
away at the Georgia 28. Now for the 
first time Georgia began to take the 
initiative, as Michigan, playing a yard 
off the ball, was consistently outcharged. 
Georgia quickly moved 36 yards to set 
up Etter's 44-yard field goal one second 
before the half ended. 

The second half was Georgia's. The 
Bulldogs, controlling the ball for the 
first time this year, ran 43 offensive plays 
to only 22 for Michigan. They were on 
the offensive for 22 of the 30 minutes. 
Dooley tightened down his ends to cut 
off the Wolverines' power and held them 
to 28 yards rushing in the second half. 
Getting the break behind Tackles Ken 
Pillsbury and Edgar Chandler on wide 


dives, Taylor ran 13 times for 71 yards. 
Once he fell just as he broke free at the 
Georgia 22 on a run that would have 
covered 91 yards. But Kemp, punting 
out of bounds once at the Georgia one- 
yard line and again at the seven, kept 
the Bulldogs off the scoreboard. 

Finally, halfway into the fourth quar- 
ter, the Georgians worked their way 51 
yards to their touchdown. On the 28 
Ridlehubcr rolled left as if to throw. 
“My receiver was covered,” he said later, 
“and l thought I'd better run for it. Then 
1 saw [Bill] Yearby running parallel 
with me toward the sideline. I knew he 
was Michigan's trailer on the play, and 
when I looked back behind me there was 
nobody there nothing except Georgia 
helmets. I turned and ran the other way 
and headed for that little flag." 

Ridlehuber made it only to the six but. 
after a delaying penalty, he passed 10 
yards into the end zone to Hodgson. 
“My first touchdown pass," shouted 
Ridlehuber afterward. "Maybe I'll get 
another one someday. But I'm not mak- 
ing any wild predictions. 

“As individuals we're nothing," said 
Ridlehuber as he dressed. "What's so 
wonderful is that this team knows that. 
When we play together we're something. 
Michigan hit as hard as any team we've 
played against but, man, they were suck- 
in' wind at the finish.” end 


BEACHY AND WESLEY AND LBJ 


Three players who did not own a headline among them last spring are typical of the unsung Dodgers who provided 
a championship supporting cast for stars like Sandy Koufax, Don Drysdale and Maury Wills by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


L ate last week a counterman at the 
■ Whelan drug store on the corner of 
Seventh Street and Flower Avenue in 
downtown Los Angeles hastily lettered 
a sign and taped it against the big front 
window. "San Francisco Giant Steak 
Sandwich," it read. "So Tender It 
Folds.” Every Angelino who saw the 
sign smiled, because it is always great 
fun to tweak those supersophisticates 
400 miles to the north and, after all. the 
Giants did seem to have a championship 
won. only to lose it to the Dodgers on 
the next to last day of the season. For 
the next three or four years Dodger fans 
are going to refer to 1965 as "the year 
the Giants blew the pennant,” and 
Giant fans will grudgingly agree. Both, 
however, will be wrong. 

Very few people recognize what really 
happened in this season’s exciting Na- 
tional League pennant race, but the sim- 
ple truth is, the San Francisco Giants 
and the rest of the clubs in the league 
succumbed to one of the grittiest teams 
ever to play anything anywhere. It is far 
too easy to say that the Giants folded or 
that the Dodgers got their third pennant 
in the past seven years because they won 
15 of 16 games while the Giants were 
losing eight of 17; too easy to say that 
only tremendous pitching and Maury 
Wills carried Los Angeles. Just as easy 
as it was back in May to say that the 
Dodgers were through because Tommy 
Davis broke his ankle, or to say in July 
that if they ever fell out of first place the 
Dodgers would drift into the second di- 
vision, or to malign them as contenders 
late in August when they lost three of 
four games to the New York Mets. The 
Dodgers are playing in the World Series 
now because they got total effort out of 
speed, pitching, youth, managing, anger, 
frustration, inexperience and L.B.J. 

The Dodgers who won the pennant 
last Saturday are a team right out of 
pulp fiction because every player does 


what he can do. Every time the Dodgers 
heard a slight about themselves this 
season they dug in deeper. "Nobody 
respected us.” said Maury Wills. "That's 
what made us win. Probably not even 
the New York Mets. We heard all year 
long from different teams and different 
writers that we could not win and, while 
you might expect it from writers, the 
worst thing is to hear that people in 
your own profession do not respect you. 
The more we heard the madder we got. 
and now I hope somebody knows that 
it is not good to get a Dodger mad." 

The Dodgers were like a child's rubber 
raft this season, because every time some- 
one pushed them down in one spot they 
bobbed up in another. They went up 
against opposition much stronger than 
themselves time after time with what 
seemed like little more than a note from 
their mothers. But almost always when 
they left a town or closed a home stand 
they had a little bagful of wins. 

Early in the season the other teams 
wondered who the kid was playing sec- 
ond base for Los Angeles. For years the 
Dodgers had been bringing up second 
basemen, only to have them fail- Obvi- 
ously. the newest one would not do, ei- 
ther. This latest model was Jim Lefcbvre. 
a 22-year-old blue-eyed rookie with two 
years in the low minors at Reno and 
Salem and not even half a season at 
Triple-A Spokane. Lefcbvre had won a 
job in spring training at a lime when he 
was certain he was not going to win 
it. In 10 intersquad games he got a to- 
tal of two hits, both of them on the 
10th day. and he resigned himself to 
another spell in the minors, which he 
knew he needed. 

But Manager Walter Alston was not 
relegating Lefebvre to the minors. Alston 
had watched Lefebvre the previous w inter 
in the instructional league and had begun 
to call him Frenchy. In the club’s first 
exhibition game against a major league 


team Alston put Lefebvre at second 
base, and Frenchy made two good plays 
in the field and hit a long triple. Alston 
was happy. Lefebvre went on to have a 
fine spring, and he started the season 
with the Dodgers. Everything went well 
until late in June, when Lefebvre played 
poorly through a home stand. Instead 
of benching him at home. Alston waited 
until the team went on the road. 

“I knew I was through," Lefebvre 
says now. "and I fell maybe he didn’t 
bench me at home because I was from 
California. I had trouble feeling like part 
of the team, because I was not doing my 
job. Sitting on the bench, though. I got 
a new perspective, and then Alston gave 
me another chance and I flubbed it. He 
told me to take extra batting practice, 
and I did. and I flubbed again. I knew 
I had had it. and that was it. But he 
tried me again, against the Reds, and I 
hit a two-run homer. The team seemed 
to know who I was. Maury Wills and Jim 
Gilliam had talked to me several times, 
trying to help me. All along— even when 
guys were calling me ‘hey, you’ or Fill — 
Sandy Koufax would stop by and ask 
me how I was and call me Beachy, because 
he knew I was living at Playa del Rey. 
After the reporters and photographers 
were through he would take it on him- 
self to put his arm around me when they 
were gone and thank me for a play I 
had made and tell me to hang on. 

"When I lirst began going around the 
major leagues I was shocked that the 
fans booed the great players — Frank 
Robinson, Ken Boyer. Henry Aaron. I 
wondered if I could ever get to the point 
where they would boo me for the same 
reasons, and then I thought. ‘No matter 
where we go they don’t boo him. Not 
Sandy.’ How great can he be? But he 
took time to help me. and the rest was 
just luck." 

The rest was not luck at all. Lefebv re 
plays second base very well, and he hit 
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Wes Parker played all of his cards right. 


.320 during the last five weeks of the 
season. He finished with 69 runs batted 
in, only one behind Ron Fairly's club 
high of 70. 

As far as the rest of the league was 
concerned. Maurice Wesley Parker III 
was a who-is-that-p\aying-first-base type 
during the early part of the year. Grant- 
ed, he had played in 124 games in 1964, 
but only 3 1 of them were at first base and 
not many of those were as a starter. “This 
year," says Bobby Bragan, the manager 
of the Milwaukee Braves, “Parker has 
replaced Bill White as the outstanding 
defensive first baseman in the National 
League." 

Parker is a strikingly handsome young 
man of 25 who is remarkably versatile. 
He is a superb fielder, he switch-hits, he 
runs fast and he plays bridge well enough 
to have won tournaments in several Los 
Angeles suburbs. In 1962 Parker went 
to Hawaii to watch his father in an inter- 
national bridge tournament. He watched 
the best players in the world and, al- 
though at that time he knew little bridge 
himself, became interested in the game. 
His father, a wealthy Los Angeles real 
estate man. introduced him to some of 
the players. One evening he watched 
Charles Goren and Helen Sobel and, fas- 
cinated by the way the experts played, 
put himself into a bridge school. He 
won a couple of tournaments with part- 
ners from the school and then branched 
out. For two seasons now he has been 
part of a running bridge game on Dodg- 
er road trips with Wally Moon as his 
partner against Jim Gilliam and Don 
Drysdale. 

When the Dodgers won the pennant 
last week Parker was a young man who 
had trouble expressing how he felt about 
winning. “It came down to the last out," 
he said, “and I felt so tired that I didn't 
know what I was doing. I wanted some- 
body to hit the ball to me and get it 
over." Parker was standing in the Dodger 
dressing room amid empty champagne 
bottles, telegrams, socks and shoes. “To- 
night." he said. “Then it will hit me. 
Long after it's over. I have found it im- 
possible to do anything else but think 
about being in a pennant race, and I 
could do nothing to relax and relieve 
the tension." 

The final out in the Dodgers' cham- 


pionship year was made by L.B.J. — Lou- 
is Brow n Johnson. Louis Brown Johnson 
is a man of 32 years and 19 different 
teams, a left fielder with an ear on his 
stomach. He has one daughter and three 
sons, and he calls the sons Halfway Out. 
Three-quarters of the Way Out and All 
the Way Out. The reason that the top 
edge of his right car is on his stomach is 
very simple. It is as simple as playing 
second base with no major league expe- 
rience or becoming the best defensive 
first baseman in an entire league with 
very little experience. Nine years ago 
Johnson was playing for Ponca City, 
Okla., and on the way to a road game he 
became involved in an automobile acci- 
dent with several of his teammates. The 
top part of his ear was sliced off, and it 
was not possible to sew it back on imme- 
diately. The doctors inserted it in a fold 
of skin on his abdomen. “That's the 
warmest part of the body," Johnson says. 
“The doctors told me it would keep 
warm there and we would put it on later. 
But I went back to school at Kentucky 
State and never did have it put back on. 
But it doesn’t bother me. I haven't got 
rabbit ears, man, but 1 got the cool." 

Johnson came up to the Dodgers in 
May to fill in for Tommy Davis, and he 
did a tremendous job. though he was hit 
by pitches 16 times. Shortly after he 
joined the Dodgers a Bob Bruce fast ball 
broke a hole in his batting helmet and 
sent him to the hospital for three days 
with a concussion. Johnson staggered 
out of the hospital and hit a double 
only three hours after being discharged. 
When he returned to the team he said, 
“We're going all the way with L.B.J.," 
and, in truth, he knocked in many key 
runs. Plagued by financial problems all 
his life. Johnson is now playing in a 
World Scries that may net him more 
than his present SI 1.000 salary. “How 
do I feel starting regularly in a World 
Series?" he said last Saturday after the 
Dodgers had won. “I don’t believe it, 
man. That’s Dreamsville. I never even 
was considered a starter in the bigs, and 
now we’re going for everything. Not just 
L.B.J. — the whole 25. We snuggle up 
against your leg like little puppy dogs 
and lick your feet, but you don’t wake 
up in the morning, 'cause you died cf 
rabies." end 
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FRANCE REPELS THE INVASION 


America's Tom Rolfe and a flock of crack Thoroughbreds from England, Ireland and the Continent went to Longchamp 
for a true championship test, but the first four horses to finish were all French by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he leaders of French racing decided 
a few years ago that one of the ways 
to keep up in the modern world of sport 
— which often seems to get tradition and 
commercialism confused — was to do a 
major rebuilding job on Longchamp, 
the magnificent old course in the middle 
of Paris’ Bois de Boulogne. Opinion on 
this construction job is not unanimous, 
but Longchamp today looks like a cross 
between Orly Airport and New York’s 
Aqueduct. Last Sunday, with no brick- 
work in progress to ruin the scene, 
Longchamp reverted for a few wonder- 
ful hours to its traditional past. Wine 
and whiskey flowed, and even the French 


aristocracy welcomed the sudden influx 
of racing fans from England, Ireland. 
Italy, Russia and the U.S. Well, not 
everyone was that mellow. One bristling 
due leered out from under his topper 
and remarked to his companion, “ Mon 
Dieu, there haven’t been as many infer- 
nal Americans in France since D-day." 

These 1965 invaders of the Bois de 
Boulogne, a substantial segment of the 
crowd of 70,000, had turned up to watch 
some 20 runners compete in the 44th 
modern version of the classic milc-and- 
a-half Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe. They 
had come to watch the best French 3- 
year-olds, Sea Bird, Reliance and Dia- 



tome, defend the honor of the Republic 
against such famous challengers as Ca- 
nada’s Meadow Court, Ireland's Ragaz- 
zo, England's Oncidium, Italy's Marco 
Visconti, and Anilin, the very best from 
Russia (which was sending a representa- 
tive to the Arc for the first time). Final- 
ly, there was America's champion 3- 
year-old, Tom Rolfe, owned by U.S. 
Ambassador to Ireland Raymond Guest 
and ridden by Willie Shoemaker. 

Rarely in the history of international 
racing has any field been so loaded with 
genuine class. And most of all, as French 
Trainer Alec Head put it, in class among 
the 3-year-olds. “In some years the sea- 
son belongs to the older horses, but this 
isn’t one of them," he said. "The best 
3-year-olds in the world are in this race, 
and it wouldn't appear that any of the 
older horses can afford to give them 
10 pounds [122 to 132 pounds] and 
manage to beat them." 

How right Alec Head was. The first 
three to finish were all 3-year-olds, and 
the first four were all French. They were 
followed, surprisingly, by the Russian, 
in fifth place and, not so surprisingly, 
by Tom Rolfe in sixth, beaten by nearly 
17 lengths. Meadow Court, in conten- 
tion during the early running, faded to 
ninth. 

The Arc was a glorious horse race and 
truly run. From the moment the spec- 
tacular field entered the walking ring a 
feeling of surging excitement swept the 
elegant audience. Sea Bird, the 6-to-5 
favorite and a strapping chestnut who 
had lost only one start as a 2-year-old 
and then won four straight this season 
(including the Epsom Derby), acted like 
a tiger during the parade. He was so 
spirited that for a moment it appeared 
Australian Jockey Pat Glennon might 
have a runaway on his hands. There was 
no chance for such a mishap with Tom 
Rolfe, for right beside him galloped his 
own stable pony to lead him to the gate 
— a break with French tradition that 
brought mocking laughs from some in 
the crowd. 
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At the starting gate, situated at the 
foot of the old mill that faces a five- 
furlong straightaway entailing a climb 
of 33 feet, the Russian Anilin and Mar- 
cel Boussac’s Emerald held up the show 
by refusing to enter the stalls. A split 
second after Emerald disappeared into 
his box. the gates flew open, and at the 
break it was Tom Rolfe's nose that 
showed in front. Shoe rolled him out 
perfectly. Then, as the huge field settled 
into the first quarter of a mile, in which 
all runners are required to hold to a 
straight course before cutting in for po- 
sition, Shoe took a comfortable hold on 
his little (950-pound) coll and dropped 
back to about fifth place. He had broken 
from seventh position but went up the 
hill neatly tucked away on the inside 
and running smoothly. 

At first the leader was Khalife, 
bought only the previous week from 
Mrs. Mary Hecht by Max Bell for S40.- 
000, to act as a surefire pacemaker for 
Meadow Court. But before the crest of 
the rise was reached, the Italian Marco 
Visconti took over. Khalife faded as no 
S40.000 colt should, and the Italian led 
the parade into the important righthand 
downgrade. Suddenly, however, he had 
company. It was Moscow's Anilin. who 
a year ago finished third behind Kelso 
and Gun Bow in the Laurel Interna- 
tional. Under a fine ride by Nikolai 
Nasibov, Anilin pressed up on the out- 
side of Marco Visconti to make a race 
of it. Sea Bird and Meadow Court were 
saving ground behind them, and now 
it was Tom Rolfe's turn to show what 
he could do. 

Earlier in the week, after familiariz- 
ing himself with the course. Shoemaker 
had said; "From a positioning stand- 
point. the most important quarter of this 
race begins halfway up the hill and goes 
through at least half the run down it. 
I can see that you must get position be- 
fore starling down the hill so you don’t 
get left when the real running begins." 
Shoe followed his own advice to perfec- 
tion, when he moved smartly after reach- 
ing the crest of the rise. He brought 
Tom Rolfe up with a rush, though slight- 
ly wide when the colt, acting on his 
own, experienced difficulty changing his 
leads on the turn. "He kept wanting to 
go to the left instead of to the right," 
said Shoe later. Even so. as the field 
neared the bottom of the hill, the Ameri- 
can, the Italian and the Russian colts 
were running neck and neck, the three 


of them across the track. At this point, 
with nearly three-eighths of a mile to go 
and nothing in front of him but an ex- 
quisite wide expanse of soft and half- 
dry grass, Tom’s chances looked mighty 
promising. 

Behind the three leaders. Emerald held 
the rail position, but right with him 
were Sea Bird and Meadow Court. The 
stage was set for a thrilling finish as 
everyone but the track announcer seemed 
to be screaming with excitement. The 
latter's calls are piped across the vast 
expanse of Longchamp in quiet and to- 
tally unemotional tones. He was giving 
just such a call as the field turned into 
the final straight, when the partisan mob 
rose to its own cries of "El wild— 
Sea Bird!" 

And indeed it was wild Sea Bird. 
Moving with extreme looseness and ac- 
celerating apparently without effort. Sea 
Bird wrapped up his victory quickly and 
decisively. He roared by a tiring Emerald 
and then neatly charged between Marco 
Visconti on the rail and Anilin. leaving 
a fading Tom Rolfe in his wake. 

Sea Bird flew away from everything, 
though he was bearing out badly at the 
wire. Reliance challenged him for an 
instant with a rush that brought him 
from the middle of the pack, but his 
run fell six lengths short. Nevertheless, 
Reliance had five additional lengths on 
third-place Diatome. who edged out 
Free Ride by a neck for fourth. The 
latter beat Anilin by half a length, and 
the Russian, spotting Tom Rolfe 10 
pounds, still managed to beat him five 
lengths. 

It has long been suggested in Europe 
that Sea Bird, a grandson of Native 
Dancer, may be a horse in the super- 
class of a Ribot. Soon these two may 
have a chance to compare notes, for Sea 
Bird quit racing this week and will take 
up residence as a stallion on a five-year 
lease at John Galbreath's Darby Dan 
Farm in Lexington, Ky. Galbrcath 
leased him from his owner-breeder, Lille 
Textile Manufacturer Jean Ternynck. 
for SI. 5 million, a little more than he 
paid for five years of Ribot’s services 
in I960. Though Ribot should be return- 
ing soon to his native Italy, where he has 
a full book for next year's breeding sea- 
son. he may still be at Darby Dan when 
Sea Bird arrives. The reason for the delay 
is that Ribot is now dangerously frac- 
tious and nobody wants to get into a 
plane or even a boat with him. As much 



Owner Raymond Guest and Jockey Willie 
Shoemaker confer before Europe's top race. 


as the Italians want him to come home, 
the belting now is that Ribot's Ken- 
tucky home will be permanent. 

And what about little Tom Rolfe. 
who gave the Arc such a good try? His 
defeat was no disgrace. He is a truly fine 
mile-and-a-quarter horse, who was vir- 
tually on the lead at this point in the 
Arc. He was running in an unfamiliar — 
clockwise— direction, up- and downhill, 
and his shoes were new and French. But 
the simple truth is that lie was incapable 
of challenging the world's best at their 
familiar championship distance. Frank 
Whitclcy had him perfectly trained, and 
Shoe gave him a spotless ride. After all 
their efforts, they watched Sea Bird bring 
home a check for S2 1 6,949 for owner 
Ternynck, while Tom Rolfe earned noth- 
ing more than respect. 

Sea Bird's owner had said, u hen pre- 
dicting that he would win the Epsom 
Derby last June, "My horse, he is a good 
one." Now it was the time for the owner 
of Tom Rolfe to say something. At 
Longchamp at dusk, Raymond Guest 
cradled his hat against his chest as he 
towered over the little horse. He looked 
around at his friends and then charac- 
teristically concluded. "Well, we took it 
on the nose today, but I don't think 
it hurt racing a bit. And besides, we'll 
live to run another day.” end 
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49ERS LOSE THEIR COOL 


GET HOT 


In mannerly San Francisco the pros are sitting 
down to rah-rah dinners, and the city's sedate fans 


are applauding politely again by TEX MAULE 


A fter the San Francisco 49ers won 
i their second straight game of the sea- 
son at Kezar Stadium, the team repaired 
to a dining room atop a nearby brewery 
for a postgame dinner. This kind of to- 
getherness is not unusual elsewhere in the 
league, but in genteel San Francisco, 
where the fraternal roar of Lions is greet- 
ed with pained shudders, it is practically 
unheard of. Remarkably, it was the play- 
ers themselves w ho arranged the party. I n 
earlier times they finished their game and 
went their separate ways. The dinner 
marked a first for the 49ers and was evi- 
dence of a new and burgeoning spirit. 

"We were never together as a team.” 
says John Brodie. the quarterback. "At 
practice the offensive and defensive units 
are separate. After practice everyone 
went off in different directions — across 
the Golden Gate Bridge to Marin Coun- 
ty. over the Bay Bridge to Oakland, out 
the Bayshore Freeway to Redwood City 
or Atherton or Palo Alto. We never had 
a kind of team feeling, so some of us 
thought that a dinner like this would 
help.” 

He paused for a moment. 

"Of course." he said cautiously, "we 
don't want to overdo it. I think three 
or four times a year will be enough.” 

This sophisticated attitude toward 
team spirit is as much a reflection of 
San Francisco as it is of the players. 
The 49er fan is probably the best man- 
nered. least excitable in pro football. 
In most NFL parks you will see banners 
Hying with fulsome phrases such as "We 
Love Our Colts" (with the O's in the 
form of a heart), or you will be deaf- 
ened by the blast of air horns celebrat- 
ing a home-team touchdown, but in 
Kezar Stadium a crayoned bed sheet is 
frowned upon, and a man who dares 
tootle a raucous horn is promptly es- 

powerful rookie Ken Willard ignores a 
hard hand on his helmet and bulls to a gain. 
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corted from the premises to the polite 
applause of his neighbors. 

The press box in Kczar Stadium has 
the air of a country club; it is the only 
one in pro football where women are 
not only allowed, but welcomed. It is 
populated in large part by civic ollicials 
and their wives, with working sports- 
writers spotted here and there like raisins 
in a poundcake. 

In recent years, as the 49er fortunes 
ebbed, there have been times when there 
were as many people in the press box as 
in the stands. Their combined total often 
was exceeded by the squadrons of gulls 
which appear about the middle of the 
fourth period looking for rare bits of 
popcorn and creating an understandable 
nervousness in punt receivers, who must 
look up for the ball. 

Unfortunately« the sophistication that 
makes San Francisco a delightful city 
has made the 49ers, over the years, a 
less than frightening football team. One 
coach, quitting after a couple of years 
of despairing cITort, explained that too 
many of the players owned convertibles 
and that there were too many distrac- 
tions in the Bay area. 

Red Hickey, a tough coach of the 
blood-and-guts school, tried to whip the 
49crs into an appropriate frenzy by the 
free application of an abrasive tongue, 
but he succeeded only in creating a 
mood of sullen rebellion. Under Hickey, 
the 49ers subsided after one lone year 
near the top — they tied Detroit for the 
Western Conference lead in 1957 but lost 
the title in a playoff game — to the bot- 
tom of the Western Division and stayed 
there two more years under his successor. 
Jack Christiansen. But Christiansen, a 
tough, aggressive player on a reckless 
Detroit team in the 50s, now seems to 
have discovered how to get the most out 
of his team. The 49ers are on the move, 
as they proved in a rip-roaring second 
half in Sunday's 27-24 loss to the power- 
ful Colls, and the fans are becoming 
enthusiastic. 

"No one thing started us back," says 
Lou Spadia, the general manager. "A 
lot of small things started us down, and 
a lot of small things have contributed 
to our comeback, too." 

Spadia is only partially correct. The 

poised veteran John Brodic, enjoying new 
help from line running backs, fires off pass. 


49ers* rise can be traced, as Spadia says, 
to a number of things, but none of them 
is very small. The most important is 
Christiansen. Another is Brodic, a hand- 
some whilom golf pro, who has sudden- 
ly learned to control his approach shots. 
Then there is Ken Willard (see cover), a 
powerfully built outfielder who turned 
down S80.000 from the Boston Red 


Sox — and probably more than that from 
the American Football League — to play 
in the NFL. And finally there is John 
David Crow, the injury-ridden halfback 
who is one of the best runners in foot- 
ball when a) he is allowed to play, and 
b) he remembers to take the ball with 
him on his runs. 

Put them all together and add a good, 

continue tl 
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experienced offensive line, exceptional 
receivers and a quick and opportunistic 
defense and you get the most improved 
football team in the league. 

It may also be the NFL's happiest 
and most relaxed team, an excellent 
state of affairs brought about by Chris- 
tiansen. who came to the 49ers in 1959 
as an assistant coach after eight years 
with the Lions. There he was the leader 
of Chris's Crew which, for four or five 
years, was the best secondary defense in 
football, and he still holds the league 
record for scoring on punt returns. He 
started working on the rudiments of this 
achievement as a rookie, when he shared 
safety on punts with Doak Walker. In a 
game against the Los Angeles Rams. Joe 
Stydahar. the Ram head coach, told 
Norman Van Brocklin, "Punt away 
from Walker. Punt it to that skinny 
rookie.” The spindly-legged Christiansen 
ran the ensuing punt back 69 yards for a 
touchdown. Later in the game Stydahar. 
believing the run to have been an acci- 
dent. again instructed Van Brocklin to 
punt to the skinny rookie. This time 
Christiansen ran the punt back 47 yards 
for another touchdown. 

As the leader of Chris's Crew. Chris- 
tiansen created a feeling of insouciant 
daring and an immense pride on the De- 
troit defensive team, and he did this w ith- 
out the bravura that generally accompa- 
nies such deeds. Just as quietly he has 
instilled the same qualities this season 
in the entire San Francisco team; if. as 
some claim, a team reflects the person- 
ality of its coach, this is nowhere more 
true than with the 49ers. 

"He's the easiest coach I ever played 
for,” says Crow, who has played for 
many and who came to San Francisco 
from the St. Louis Cardinals in the off 
season in a trade for Defensive Back Abe 
Woodson. "Oh. he may get mad and 
chew you out if you need it, but he's 
been a player recently and he knows 
how to treat players. He doesn't humili- 
ate you, and he doesn't talk it up too 
much. This is a game for professionals 
and we don't need pep talks, and here 
we don't get them." 

Crow , who has been one of the best 
running backs in the league for seven 
years, helps the 49ers not only as a ball- 
carrier but as a stabilizing influence on 
the rest of the San Francisco backfield, 
which is composed of rookies and sec- 
ond-year men. 

"I'm the old head with a bunch of 


kids," he says, “but I learn a lot from 
them. too. Of course, I don't help them 
so much that one of them will take my 
job away. That's too much." 

Crow fitted easily into the 49er offense. 

"It's simpler than the Cardinal of- 
fense." he says. “We have fewer plays, 
but we hit every hole and we hit them 
all in several different ways. Only trou- 
ble l had was getting used to the offen- 
sive line. You'd be surprised how differ- 
ent it looks to a running back behind 
a new line. I had to get my timing 
worked out with the guards and tackles; 

I played behind Ken Gray at St. Louis 
for seven years and I knew what he was 
thinking, and then Charley Johnson and 
I used to talk things over a lot: he was a 
young quarterback and I could talk to 
him. Brodie is a veteran, and he knows 
his own mind and what he is going to 
do. We don't have to talk so much." 

It has been only recently that Brodie. 
despite his eight years in the league, has 
know nhisown mind. The former Stanford 
star started the season by completing 
an extraordinary 75 r ', of his passes in 
the first two 49cr games against Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. On at least one occasion 
last year (against the Baltimore Colts 
in a 14-3 loss) he was so far off target 
that he sat in the dressing room and wept 
after the game. 

“I was confused." he said the other 
day. "and because of that I didn't throw 
well. Now everything has been simplified. 
Our line blocking has been standardized. 
Our pass patterns are simpler, and the 
receivers run them exactly. Dave Parks, 
for instance, has made the biggest im- 
provement of any player I have ever 
seen, primarily because he runs his pat- 
terns exactly this year. A lot of that is 
due to Christiansen, but a lot comes 
from Y. A. Tittle, too. You have to have 
a quarterback coach who used to be a 
quarterback. If you've never played 
the position, you can't think like a quar- 
terback. You watch what happens with 
Charley Johnson, now that the Cardinals 
have Bobby Layne working with him. 
He's bound to improve. What did he 
throw against the Browns? Six touch- 
downs? And Layne had been working 
with him for only a week!" 

Although Brodie is reluctant to talk 
about it. his improvement as a quarter- 
back stems from the departure of Red 
Hickey, who quit as head coach of the 
49ers after the third game of the 1963 
season. Hickey’s scarifying tongue had 


wounded but did not inspire Brodie. 

"We used to learn a new' offense every 
week." Brodie said. "We had the shot- 
gun for a long time, with me at tailback 
if we were going to throw and Kilmer at 
tailback if we were going to run. We were 
telegraphing our punches. Then in one 
game against the Rams, we tried to fool 
them. / was going to do the running, 
and Kilmerwould pass. We got clobbered, 
and I nearly got both ankles broken try- 
ing to run. I'm not valuable to the team 
running: I'm valuable throwing the ball. 
Tittle knows that and so does Jack." 

Unfortunately, in 1964. Christiansen's 
first full season as the San Francisco 
head coach. Brodie was about as good a 
runner as the 49ers had. J. D. Smith and 
Don Lisbon were injured, and by the 
end of the season the top ballcarrier on 
the club was a rookie free agent named 
Dave Kopay. He gained an anemic 271 
yards in 75 carries. Kopay is improved 
this year, but he has the club to thank 
for this as much as his own hard work. 
The 49ers went after the best running 
back available in this year's draft- the 
230-pound Ken Willard, an All-America 
at North Carolina — and they signed 
him. Willard’s pro debut was spectacu- 
lar. After his first two games he was sec- 
ond only to Jim Brown in rushing. 

"It feels good," Brodiesays. "lt'scom- 
forting to look back and see those good 
runners and know that the defense isn't 
stacking against your passes." 

Willard is a thickly built, crew-cut 
blond with the heavy thighs and strong 
buttocks of a power runner. He also has 
surprising speed and he is intelligent, 
which does not hurt his running either. 
He averaged B as an undergraduate at 
North Carolina and is now study ing law 
at Santa Clara. 

"I could have quit high school when 
I was 17 and signed with Boston to play 
baseball." he said the other day. "I was 
just about as big then as I am now and 
I could hit the long ball often enough. 
They sent Ted Williams down to Rich- 
mond to talk to me and they offered me 
a lot of money. I thought about it, but I 
wasn't sure I would be dedicated enough 
to my education to go back winters to 
get my degree. Then I had read some- 
where that only about l f ”, of all baseball 
rookies ever make it in the major 
leagues, and I thought about traveling 
around in buses in the minors and I 
hate buses. So 1 went to North Carolina 
on a football scholarship." 
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Are you a 
two-Scotch 
family? 


Amazing, the people who aren’t. 

People who have two sets of glassware, town 
clothes and country clothes — sometimes even 
two sets of manners — often try to get by with 
one Scotch. 

Impossible. 

The decent-enough wl 
highballs may do when it’s 
with mixers and ice. But 
times when you need a Scotch that 
takes itself seriously. 

Unfrivolous Chivas Regal, for 
instance. It is made with grave cere- 
mony of the finest Strathisla-Glen- 
livet whiskies. It is aged 12 years 
under dour Scottish gazes in the 
serenity of the oldest distillery in 
the I lighlands. 

And you can taste all that. 

So give yourself a good reason for 
owning good crystal and giving 
good parties. 

Chivas Regal-the Number One 
second Scotch. 



What do you do to beat the all-time 
sales record set by the '65 Chrysler? 

Build the '66. 

It’s better looking. Faster moving. 
More comfortable. 

There is, however, one thing we did 
not change. Value. 

Five full-sized Chrysler Newports 
are priced just a few dollars a month 
more than the most popular smaller 
cars, comparably equipped. 

That small difference in price in- 
cludes power steering, power brakes, 
automatic transmission, radio, heater, 
seat belts front and rear, white walls, 


special wheel covers, and a 383 cubic 
inch V-8. 

Now who beats a combination like 
that? Nobody. 

Move up to Chrysler . . . it’s easy. 

- V ^ 

Will you love us in '66 as you did in '65? 
Sure you will . . . maybe more! 


CHRYSLER 


2-Door Hardtop. Tuno in Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre, NBC-TV. Wednesdays. 





49ERS continued 


Willard, who became a strong NFL 
supporter through watching Washing- 
ton Redskin telecasts during his high 
school and college years, never consid- 
ered the AFL. although Buffalo wanted 
him. "I was picked by Buffalo in a se- 
cret draft a week before the 49crs drafted 
me. but I wasn't interested in the AFL 
and I didn't like the secret draft. I guess 
maybe if I had come up to the pros five 
or JO years from now, when the AFL is 
better established, I might have been 
interested." 

Willard did not report immediately to 
the 49crs this summer. Instead he played 
with the College All-Stars against the 
Cleveland Browns, a preparation for pro 
ball that he would recommend to any 
aspiring rookie. “It is a gradual indoc- 
trination," he says. "1 started with the 
All-Star Game in Buffalo, where you 
play against the best college players. 
Then I went to the All-Star camp at 
Northwestern. We scrimmaged the Chi- 
cago Bears, and I got my first taste of 
the pros. Then we played the best of the 
pros — the Cleveland Browns — in the 
All-Star Game. So the transition [Wil- 
lard talks like this] from college to pro- 
fessional football was gradual." 

Ken and Bonnie, his young, lovely 
wife from Richmond, live a two-minute 
drive from the 49er in-season camp at 
Redwood City with Scott, a 3-month- 
old son who looks like a future tackle. 

“I learned a lot from watching John 
David," Willard said the other day, 
while Bonnie gave Scott a bottle. "He's 
a finesse runner. He runs with a low, 
shuffling stride, like Jim Taylor or Jim 
Brown. They don't pick their feet up, 
and they are always on balance. In col- 
lege I hit the hole as fast as I could. But 
I noticed Taylor lakes his first couple 
of steps very quickly, then hesitates and 
looks for an opening. I tried that against 
the Steclcrs and it worked out pretty 
well, I think." 

"One thing I like about pro foot- 
ball," Willard said, echoing Crow, "is 
that the coach doesn’t spend any time 
trying to key you up. These guys are 
pretty easy about a game. You’ll see 
someone, just before the start, sitting 
reading a book. This is an intangible, 
but it is important. I don't like to be 
pumped up before a game. I'll get my- 
self up and I don’t need outside help." 

Of his noninspirational technique, 
Christiansen says: "It's all over by Sat- 
urday. Nothing I can say just before a 


game is going to change it. If you are 
properly prepared, you'll play well. If 
you’re not. Sunday before a game is too 
late." 

Christiansen, tall but no longer spind- 
ly. is open and honest about himself. He 
was surprised when he was named head 
coach of the 49ers, because there were 
other coaches on the staff who had more 
experience. He was selected during a two- 
hour conference between Spadia and Vic 
Morabito. the president of the 49crs. 
who has since died. Spadia today cannot 
remember exactly why they settled on 
Christiansen. 

"I liked him because the players liked 
him. and he always had something to 
offer in meetings." Spadia says. "Log- 
ically. wc should have picked a guy like 
Moose Myers, who had coached College 
of the Pacific, but we picked Jack. We're 
happy about it. It was a complete change 
from Hickey, who did a good job for us 
and wasn't fired. Coaches get praised too 
much for w inning and blamed too much 
for losing." 

Basically, the difference between Chris- 
tiansen and Hickey was in their first 
approach. While Hickey was critical and 
demanding, Christiansen was critical and 
tolerant. 

"You get a lot of young ball players 
in camp, but always they seem to break 


down to two kinds." Christiansen says. 
“There are a few who need to be kicked 
in the butt to produce: there are a lot 
more you have to handle gently and to 
praise. Our idea is to handle everyone 
gently at first, not hurting the sensitive 
ones. Later we can use the needle on the 
ones who need it." 

Christiansen believes in delegating re- 
sponsibility. a factor that many think has 
helped the team. 

"A head coach doesn't have time to 
coach any more." Christiansen says. "He 
has to take care of public relations and 
organization. All I do on the practice 
field is supervise. Last year I tried to 
work with the backs, but I didn't have 
the time. So now Tittle works with them. 
When we're concentrating on defense, 
he's over at the side working with Bro- 
die and George Mira and the receivers. 
It helps." 

The 49ers work even after practice, a 
fact that has impressed Hugh McElhen- 
ney, San Francisco's marvelous halfback 
of some years ago. "This is the first time 
in a long while I've seen this kind cf a 
49er club." he said. "I watched them 
practice the other day. Used to be when 
practice was over everyone went in. Now 
they stay out and run pass patterns or 
plays. They work extra. They think they 
can win it." end 



WE WERE 
EYEBALL TO EYEBALL 
WITH VICTORY 

by RUSSELL BAKER 


Now that the Senators have clinched a 
pennant , after being safely removed to 
Minnesota , a capital-wise columnist for 
The New York Times feels free to disclose 
that presidential intervention was needed 
back in I960 to prevent the destruction 
of the subtle pleasures of Washington 
baseball watching — and the consequent 
demoralization of the Federal Government 
— by a malcontent named Calvin Griffith 


S omething fine in American sport 
was preserved when Calvin Grif- 
fith moved his Washington Senators to 
the wheat belt and renamed them the 
Minnesota Twins. Few people outside 
Washington understand this. 

In towns like New York and San Fran- 
cisco the Washingtonian is greeted with 
misplaced sympathy. “It’s too bad,” 
these well-meaning people say, trying to 
be nice, “too bad that the year the Sen- 
ators finally won the pennant they were 
disguised as the Minnesota Twins." 

The Washingtonian, being a gentle- 
man about his baseball, will not disillu- 
sion the New Yorker or San Franciscan. 
He knows that towns like New York 
and San Francisco tend to breed baseball 
“fans,” a coarse genus that aspires to the 
shabby distinction of winning pennants. 

Winning has no place in the Washing- 
tonian’s thinking about baseball. The 
idea that people might go to the ball 
park in the expectation of seeing their 
team win strikes him as childish, for 
the Washingtonian is not a “fan” but a 
connoisseur of baseball. What the tea 
ceremony is to the Japanese and cricket 
at Lord's is to the Englishman, what 
Wagner at Bayreuth is to the opera lov- 
er and Swan Lake at the Bolshoi is to the 
Muscovite, baseball at D.C. Stadium is 
to the Washingtonian. 

For him, living with a bunch of bums 
has been elevated to high art. When he 
goes to the ball park, it is not for the 
sweaty satisfaction of seeing a contest. 
He knows that the Senators will lose, 
just as the Wagner devotee knows that 
Tristan and Isolde will die in the last 


act. What interests both are style and 
quality of performance. 

How will the Senators do it? Will they 
blow a five-run lead in the ninth while 
outfielders collide head to head? Or will 
the pitcher simply yield hit after hit? 
Should the Senators win, as they occa- 
sionally do, he comforts himself with 
the assurance that art will be redressed 
by a six-game losing streak. Deep in 
his subconscious lies the proud aware- 
ness that he is the flower of a unique 
American heritage. The Senators’ 30- 
year record of total ineptitude is un- 
cqualcd in the annals of modern sport, 
and the Washington baseball connois- 
seur is its finest by-product. 

Any team, after all, can win a pen- 
nant. Even the St. Louis Browns did it 
in 1944. But to outwit the law of aver- 
ages for 32 years, to finish with unparal- 
leled consistency in the cellar, to lose 
100 games year after year without let- 
down — that is distinction. 

All this explains why Washingtonians 
began to worry a few years back when 
ugly portents of professionalism began 
to break out on the team. Calvin Grif- 
fith had hired a number of men who 
betrayed unmistakable signs of compe- 
tence. Among them were Harmon Killc- 
brew, Bob Allison, Camilo Pascual, 
Zoilo Vcrsallcs. Jim Kaat, Don Mincher 
and Earl Battey. 

Killebrew played third base in those 
days and you went to the park — then 
the old Griffith Stadium — to sec Har- 
mon field hot grounders with his chin. 
This, of course, was in the best Sena- 
tor tradition, but the trouble was that 


Killebrew could also hit the ball all the 
way to Baltimore. On top of that, Alli- 
son was holding on to fly balls, Pascual 
and Kaat were both throwing strikes and 
Battey was catching them. When this 
team finished fifth one year — it was still 
an eight-team league and fifth place was 
the second division — several of the most 
influential men in town asked for a con- 
ference with Griffith. 

"Not that we’re concerned or any- 
thing, Cal." they said, “but we’d like to 
know when you’re going to start trading 
off Killebrew, Pascual, Battey and Ver- 
sallcs for some real bush leaguers, the 
way you always do.” 

"Ain't planning to trade ’em off this 
time," said Cal. 

"Do you realize," the appalled con- 
noisseurs demanded, “that unless some- 
thing is done this could develop into a 
first-division team? What arc you going 
to do about it?” Griffith laid it on the 
line. 

"By 1965," he said, “1 plan to have a 
team that will win the American League 
pennant." 

News of Griffith's threat swept the 
cocktail circuit. Grown men stopped 
Griffith on the street. "Say it ain’t so. 
Cal," they pleaded. 

"It’s so," Cal said. "By 1965 we’re 
going to take the Yankees." 

The town was shattered. I remember a 
dinner party at that time at which the 
guests spoke their hearts. 

"If the Senators start winning," the 
host said, "it’s going to ruin Washing- 
ton baseball. The park will be overrun 
with fans. Where will we go when we 
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want a cool spot to get away from telc- 
vison, drink a quiet beer and read the 
newspapers in peace?” 

“Baseball to me,” said a purist, “is 
savoring the ingenious methods the Sen- 
ators devise to lose. I go to the park, and 
it's a tie game in the late innings. What I 
want to see is tragedy or comedy, not 
some cheap melodrama in which a side 
of beef in a Senator uniform hits the ball 
over the roof and wins the game. I want 
to see Pete Ramos” heart broken again 
as Mantle hits his gopher ball into the 
bleachers. I want to roar with laughter 
as the Orioles score the winning run 
when Harmon fields a grounder with 
his funny bone. That's what made Wash- 
ington baseball famous.” 

“A winning ball team," said another 
man. "would destroy every precept we 
have tried to teach our children." 

"That's right,” said a fourth. “It 
doesn't matter how you play the game as 
long as you lose." 

Popular sentiment alone could not 
have kept Griffith from wreck ing the Sen- 
ators, but higher authority intervened. 


At a secret White House meeting the 
facts were laid before the President: 

1. A pennant contender would neces- 
sarily be a team that took risks, such a$ 
stealing bases, trying the squeeze play, 
hitting the 3-and-0 pitch and using the 
hit-and-run. This would inevitably infect 
Washington’s 280.000 federal workers 
with the dangerous notion that the way 
to get ahead is by taking chances. 

If even 10' i of the bureaucracy should 
quit playing it safe, the result might be 
catastrophic. Decisions that normally tic 
up whole agencies for months might be 
daringly made by one man in an after- 
noon. Letters on which 10 men now col- 
laborate might be dashed off by a single 
risk-taker. In no time the government 
might not have enough work to keep 
280.000 people busy, and Washington 
would face a crisis. 

2. The presence of a pennant con- 
tender in Washington would confront 
the President with a dangerously com- 
petitive television attraction. 

3. A pennant for the Senators would 
radically upset the country’s traditional 


hate patterns. Instead of hating the 
Yankees the country might start hating 
the Senators. Since any Chief Executive 
would be inescapably identified with 
Washington. Senator-haters everywhere 
might very well go to the polls and vent 
their Senator-hatred on the President. 

4. The rise of a major baseball pow- 
er on the Potomac would play into the 
hands of critics who accuse the Presi- 
dent of trying to centralize all power in 
Washington. 

5. Similarly, it would enable General 
de Gaulle to charge that Washington, 
not content with extending its hegemony 
over all Europe, was now moving in on 
the American League. 

The position paper went on for 10 
more pages, but those who were there 
say the President did not read beyond 
point 5. The White House lights burned 
late. Cadillacs came, and Cadillacs went. 
The next day Calvin Griffith announced 
that he was moving his team to the 
prairie and rechristcning it the "Min- 
nesota Twins." 

With Griffith gone, of course, the 
Senators had to be rebuilt from the 
ground down. Fortunately, the other 
American League owners were sympa- 
thetic to Washington's needs. They 
agreed to pool all the players on their 
payrolls whom they had been unable to 
give away, and to sell them to the Sena- 
tors for only S2 million. 

In Washington we have been proud of 
that new team. For four years it never 
failed to lose at least 100 games. In New 
York the Mcts boast that they field a 
team of superior ineptitude, but their 
short tenure in the big time and the 
bush-league exhibitionism of their fans 
mark them as parvenus almost certain 
to w in a pennant before 1980. 

When that day comes, we Washing- 
tonians will go to D.C. Stadium for a 
quiet beer and read about it in the pa- 
pers and feel smug in a well-bred way 
while the Senators blow a five-run lead 
in the ninth. 

As for the victorious M innesota Twins, 
no tears for us Washingtonians, please. 
We have serious things to worry about 
this fall. Kansas City and Boston have 
just teamed up to knock the Senators out 
of last place. What's more, the Senators 
failed to lose 100 games. 

"Another season like this one," they 
say on the cocktail circuit, "and we’ll 
ship the bums to Milwaukee.” end 



THE PRESIDENT GOT THE FACTS: THEY SHOWED A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 
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Football may nor he king at the University of Alabama, but it lives like one 
in the ultimate of athletic dormitories. Coach Paul (Bear) Bryant's palace- 
away-f rom-home for proven players cost SI million when completed in the 
spring of 1963. Brick colonial on the exterior, Italian provincial inside, the 
dorm is fully air-conditioned and houses 130 hoys, two to a spacious room 
(upper right), 1 00 of them football players, 20 basketball, six baseball and 
four track men. Golfers, tennis players or swimmers might qualify "if they re 
winners," says Publicist Charley Thornton. The dorm has a library, two study 
rooms, a recreation room, a TV room with a 23-inch color television set, 
and two full-time dieticians to make the dining room hours (opposite) pass 
heartily. Steak is served every night and twice on Saturday. There are Jour 
luxury guest rooms for visiting mamas and papas. A swimming pool is to 
be added off the back (it was not put in immediately because, as Coach 
Bryant's wife said, "some people might think it a bit much") and Bryant 
has ordered a fountain for the front lawn. Last April the state legislature 
named the dorm Paul W, Bryant Hall, hut it may he having second thoughts. 
Already this season Alabama has lost, and some legislators may be wonder- 
ing if life has not become just a little too soft in Paid W . Bryant Hall. 


PHOTOGRAPHS B» IIRRY COOKE 
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It could be the lobby of the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach. It is, in fact, the entrance /'over of the athletes' 




dorm , where players and a proud Paul Bryant pose among marble columns, Italian lanterns and prints of Roman ruins. 



An incomplete collection of all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 




KI I-L. mkkvick bank 


Some of the countless services you will get at a 
Full Service Bank are (reading from left to right 
and up and down and over to the little antique coin 
bank): all kinds of helpful loans — auto loans, 
education loans, vacation loans, home loans, boat 
loans, and more — not to mention checking 
accounts and good old reliable savings accounts. 
All collected and protected in one place — a 
full-fledged bank. A Full Service Bank. And there 
just isn’t any other place like that. 

You always feel better in a 
bank, anyway. /S 

Day in, year out, you're better off SHRANK 
in a Full Service Bank — where 
you get full service for your money. 


. ** 


" The place where you keep your checking account " 


FOOTBALLS WEEK 


On a weekend filled with upsets, there were strange scores and last-ditch 
victories. SMU, crushed 42-0 by Illinois the week before, tied and almost beat 
Purdue, the nation’s top-ranked team. Pittsburgh rolled up 48 points but was 
hardly in the game, giving up an inglorious 63 to West Virginia. Alabama, Ohio 
State, Stanford and Texas Tech were all losers with less than two minutes to 
play, all winners at the end. If anything was normal it was the playing of 
Texas Western’s Billy Stevens, whose sensational passing has become routine 


I t stands to reason that nothing molds 
a first-rate college quarterback like 
experience. In a matter of moments he 
must read defenses, call plays, fake hand- 
offs. keep track of four receivers break- 
ing eight ways and then hit the free man 
with the football while dodging tackles 
quickly enough to stay alive. To learn 
this takes time. There are exceptions, of 
course. Ron VanderKelen.a senior quar- 
terback at Wisconsin in 1962, learned so 
much in 90 seconds of play as a sopho- 
more and junior that in his final year he 
was able to lead his team to the Big Ten 
title and the Rose Bowl. Similarly, John 
Huarte, a senior quarterback at Notre 
Dame last year, somehow transformed 
himself into a canny veteran after only 
nine minutes of previous game experi- 
ence, and gained for Notre Dame recog- 
nition as the nation’s No. 1 team and 
for himself the Heisman Trophy. 

Now comes Billy Stevens, a tall soph- 
omore quarterback at Texas Western, 
who has suddenly blossomed in the El 
Paso desert and become the nation's most 
effective and exciting passer. Stevens 
counts in his football scrapbook only 
six high school games, five of them as 
an undistinguished running halfback, 
plus three games with a ball-control Tex- 
as Western freshman team for which he 
threw only 45 passes. But last week — in 
his third consecutive varsity game — Ste- 
vens put on the kind of long-range aerial 
display that has kept Texas Western un- 
defeated (they failed to win a game last 
year) and has packed 51 ,000 people into 
El Paso’s Sun Bowl in two games as 


against 55,000 for five games last year. 
Stevens completed 18 passes for 309 
yards and two touchdowns as Western 
downed New Mexico State 21-6. 

Stevens, who comes from Galveston, 
Texas, is physically well suited to play 
his role as a forward-passing phenome- 
non. He is 6 feet 3 inches tall, weighs 190 
pounds and uses the same modified side- 
arm motion once employed by another 
sweet-passing Texan. Sammy Baugh. But 
this kind of talent can amount to noth- 
ing without the right kind of team, and 
the right kind of team has been pro- 
vided by Texas Western’s brand new 
coach, Bobby Dobbs, a tall, robust, ur- 
bane man of 42 who thinks that foot- 
ball should be entertainment and that 
entertainment is a long forward pass. 
Dobbs, whose brother Glenn teaches a 
similar philosophy as head coach at Tul- 
sa, was raised by the conservative Earl 
Blaik at Army, for whom he played full- 
back and later served as assistant coach. 
As head coach at Tulsa from 1955 to 
1960, Bobby Dobbs was very much a 
ball-control man, but he changed dur- 
ing his four years as coach of the Calgary 
Stampeders in the Canadian pro league. 
North of the border they play with 12 
men on each side, have only three downs 
to make a first down and always keep 
the ball in the air. 

“The Canadian League opened my 
eyes to how entertaining football can 
be,” says Dobbs. “I’ll never go back to 
ball control again. When 1 came down 
here I planned to put in a passing game. 
It was what I wanted and what I knew 


best. I was just darned well going to dig 
up the right personnel." 

First, a quarterback. Stevens turned 
out to be the right one after a week of 
spring practice. "He had a good arm," 
says Dobbs, “and could throw the ball 
hard. He was tall enough to see over the 
defensive line and he had great tempera- 
ment. Billy was as mature as any 19- 
year-old you could find anywhere." 

Stevens’ lack of early playing experi- 
ence had been due to a series of disasters, 
not a lack of ability. As a high school 
sophomore he had been smashed down 
as he dropped back to pass, suffering a 
dislocated vertebrae in his back. The in- 
jury kept him idle through the fall of 
his junior year as well. Then a broken 
collarbone and an appendectomy kept 
him out of action until his last five games 
as a senior, which he played at halfback. 
He came to Texas Western only because 
one of his high school coaches pleaded 
with the college to give him an athletic 
scholarship. 

Armed with a passer, Dobbs's next 
need was a line to protect him. “This was 
so important that I robbed seniors from 
the defense to give me the experience to 
protect against stunting defenses," says 
Dobbs. From tackle to tackle, Texas 
Western now has five rugged seniors who 
average 6 feet 1 inch and 220 pounds. 

Finally, Dobbs had to find people to 
catch the passes. Texas Western has two 
receivers who have made Stevens’ statis- 
tics look even better by a series of acro- 
batic catches and dazzling long runs. 
One is Split End Bob Wallace, a 6-foot-2 

continued 
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sophomore who weighs 200 pounds, bul 
can sprint 100 yards in 9.7 seconds and 
catch anything within reach of his long 
fingers. Last year Wallace was a fresh- 
man at Phoenix Junior College, but when 
he heard that Dobbs was installing a 
pro-type passing attack at Texas West- 
ern, it was bye-bye Phoenix. Wallace has 
caught only 12 passes so far. but six of 
them have been for scores. 

The other and most favored of Stevens' 
targets is Flanker Back Chuck Hughes, 
a bony junior from Abilene whose lean, 
hard body (5 feet 11, 165 pounds) and 
mean, competitive scowl call to mind 
the gunslingers of the old Southwest. 
When he leaves the huddle and trots to- 
ward his offensive post. Hughes's hands 
flop limply from the wrist as if about to 
fast-draw a Colt .45. Hughes is all zigs 
and zags. running his patterns and run- 
ning the ball. He returns punts and kick- 
offs, as does Wallace, and has caught 22 
passes for 666 yards (30 yards a catch) 
and seven touchdow ns. 

Despite these offensive talents, Texas 
Western was an underdog in each of its 
first, two games, but the team scored lop- 


sided victories in both. Stevens gained 
500 yards passing, a national record, in 
a 61-15 rout of North Texas State, and 
threw for five scores against New Mexico. 
"I'm still in a state of shock,” said New 
Mexico Coach Bill Weeks four days 
after the game, "but I've become a be- 
liever." 

Last week New Mexico State's pep- 
pery coach, Warren Woodson, was not 
a believer. He was planning to furnish 
the surprises. "You don’t think I've 
come dow n here to lose to these punks?" 
he growled. Woodson made the 42-milc 
trip from Las Cruces with the biggest 
defensive line that Texas Western is likely 
to see this year — four men weighing an 
average of 237 pounds. Woodson also 
put two men each on Wallace and Hughes 
and often wound up with seven men in 
the defensive secondary. New Mexico 
Slate scored first, taking a 6-0 lead in the 
first quarter. But it never threatened 
again. With nine minutes left in the first 
half and the ball on his ow n 36. Stevens 
lofted a pass downficld to Hughes, who 
was tightly covered by Defensive Half- 
back Jim Miller on the New Mexico 


State 25. Miller caught the ball, but as 
he and Hughes tumbled to the ground 
Hughes simply wrestled it away from 
him. Five plays later Wallace raced 
across in front of two New Mexico de- 
fenders and leaped high to catch a 
Stevens pass on the one-yard line. When 
the defenders tumbled to the ground in 
a tangle, Wallace jogged into the end 
zone for Texas Western's first score and 
a 7 6 lead. Three minutes later Hughes 
returned a punt 85 yards for another 
Texas Western touchdown, and late in 
the third quarter Wallace, standing on 
the goal line while fending off the New 
Mexico safety man. pulled in a 41-yard 
Stevens pass for the final score of the 
game and an eventual 21-6 victory. 

"It was a good experience for Billy,’’ 
said winning Coach Dobbs. "He got 
roughed up a lot. They made us work 
for everything we got." 

It had indeed been a rough night for 
Billy. The breath was knocked out of 
him completely on one play and his knee 
strained during another. He emerged 
from the evening with large, red bruises 
all over his body and 81 yards lost try- 
ing, unsuccessfully, to get rid of the 
ball. But when he did get it off, Wallace 
and Hughes did the rest. Stevens now* 
leads the nation in total offense with 
977 yards, in passing with 1.106 yards 
gained and in touchdown passes with 
10. So who needs experience to be a top 
quarterback? Get yourself a strong arm, 
a team with a pro-style passing attack, 
five elephants in the forward wall, a 
couple of receivers with baseball gloves 
for hands and then just throw the ball 
someplace. Really, there’s nothing to it. 

— Gwilym Brown 

THE SOUTHWEST i.tk«M) 

2. ARKANSAS (3-0) 3, BAYLOR (2-1) 

Texas Western and New Mexico State were 
expected to stage a close game, smu and 
purdue were not, which explains why a 
Dallas motel sign pleaded with the Boiler- 
makers to be kind to smu and only 17,- 
000 appeared at the 75.000-eapacity Cotton 
Bowl to watch Purdue's Bob Griese and 
company commit legal murder. Griese threw 
for two first-half scores, and SMU seemed 
destined for more of the same when Mus- 
tang Linebacker Jerry Griflin started "read- 
ing" the Purdue ofl'ense. calling quick check- 
off defensive signals at the line and tackling. 
And he read it pretty well, making 13 tack- 
les in all, as the Boilermakers were held 
scoreless in the second half. Meanwhile 



Showing professional poise in the face of onrushing linemen, Texas Western’s Billy 
Stevens demonstrates his passing magic in victory over rugged New Mexico State. 
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Quarterback Mac White all but laid Purdue 
to rest. He threw two touchdown passes as 
SMU partisans screamed. "To hell with No. 

1, " and led a final drive that fell short as 
Dennis Partcc’s field goal attempt with 21 
seconds to go was blocked. The score: a 
satisfying (for SMU) 14-14 tic. 

Indiana, a three-touchdown underdog, 
gave Texas fits for almost two quarters be- 
fore succumbing 27-12 to what is becoming 
a diversified Longhorn attack. Texas scored 
on four long drives (the shortest was 66 
yards) and rested Linebacker Tommy Nobis 
and his defensive wrecking crew much of the 
time in anticipation of next week's annual 
bloodbath with Oklahoma. 

Arkansas Defensive Coach Jim Macken- 
zie, who supervised an instant videotape 
rerun setup, was asked how things went 
against TCU. "Not a fair test," he answered. 
"The team did nothing wrong." The Frogs 
would concur. They were beaten 28-0 as 
Harry Jones and Bob Burnett scored two 
touchdowns apiece in Arkansas’ 15th 
straight victory. 

Down to Texas A&M 10-0, texas tf.ch 
Coach J. T. King studied some videotape of 
his own. threw out half his team's offense, 
then used just nine plays, one a pass-lateral, 
to win a tense 20-16 thriller. After the Aggies 
had gone ahead with l'.lS left. Tech Quar- 
terback Tom Wilson faded back and hit 
Jerry Shipley on the A&M 42. Shipley, cross- 
ing paths with Donny Anderson, shoveled 
the ball to his All-America teammate who 
danced in for the winning touchdown with 
67 seconds left. 

Scotty Glacken’s four first-half touch- 
down passes were all unbeaten duke need- 
ed to put down Rice 41-21. west texas 
state defeated Arizona State 22-14, and 
slumbering louisvillf. awoke and scored 
three touchdowns in the second half for a 
29-21 w in over North Texas State. 

THE MIDWEST I. NEBRASKA (3-0) 

2. PURDUE (2-0-1 ) 3. MICHIGAN STATE (3-0) 

Rarely had the Big Ten looked as sad. When 
Georgia beat Michigan 15-7 (page 26) and 
smu tied purdue, the conference was left 
with only one undefeated and untied team 
— Michigan state — and in the next three 
weeks it has the best of its chagrined com- 
patriots to face. How well it fares may de- 
pend upon how successful Coach Duffy 
Daugherty is in luring the competition 
down the w rong trail. He tried, half serious- 
ly, to fool Illinois by complaining before 
their game, "We haven't really exploited 
our passing yet." What Daugherty really 
planned to do was to hit the I Mini's sopho- 
more ends hard and run inside and outside 
them. State followed his directions, but only 
after Fullback Jim Grabowski and Quarter- 
back Fred Custardo had Illinois ahead 10-3. 
Then Halfback Clinton Jones ran 13 yards 


for a touchdown. Fullback Bob Apisa ham- 
mered 10 for another and the Spartans had 
a 15-12 lead. And just to show that State 
could exploit its passing. Quarterback Steve 
Juday threw a short one to End Gene Wash- 
ington to bring the final score to 22-12. 

Two other Big Ten teams went down 
hard. For a while, though. Northwestern 
must have thought it was still playing for 
Ara Parseghian. The Wildcats led notre 
dame 7-6 late in the third quarter and they 
began to have grand illusions. Then, in 
quick order. Safety Nick Rassas intercepted 
a pass and ran it back 92 yards for a touch- 
down, Ken Ivan kicked a 23-yard field goal 
and Rassas, on the loose again, returned a 
punt 72 yards. Northwestern lost 38-7. Min- 
nesota lost, too, but it was never in the 
game with Missouri. The hardened Tigers 
pounded the skimpy Gopher defense for 324 
yards with a devastating ground game. 
Quarterback Gary Lane scored tw ice on runs, 
set up a field goal with another, and Mis- 
souri won 17-6. "We didn't play too well,” 
observed Minnesota's Murray Warmath. 

Everybody expected the bombing to be 
fearsome when Wisconsin's Chuck Burt 
and Iowa's Gary Snook, two of the nation's 
best passers, got together at Madison. It was 
more like a spent Chinese firecracker — until 
Burt hit End Louie 3ung with a 42 -y aider 
in the final moments that won for underdog 
Wisconsin 16-13. 

Matters were more stable in the Big Eight, 
where the best were winning and the worst 
were not. Nebraska, the team with the most 
of everything, showed what it was like to 
have two big-league quarterbacks. When 
Bob Churchich had trouble moving the 
Huskers against Iowa State, Fred Duda 
came in to throw two touchdown passes, 
scored himself on a keeper play and Ne- 
braska overwhelmed the Cyclones 44-0. 
Colorado had an easy time with Kansas 
State, winning 36-0 as Willie Harris slashed 
the Wildcats and Frank Rogers kicked three 
field goals. Oklahoma state brazenly 
dared Tulsa to run by abandoning its wide- 
tackle six defense for a 4-3-4 and the Hur- 
ricanes simply were not up to it. Billy An- 
derson's passing bothered the Cowboys, 
but they finally upset Tulsa 17-14 on the last 
of Charley Durkee's three field goals. 

Oklahoma was still having a hard life; 
this time the culprit was navy, which went 
after the green Sooners with a wide-open 
game. Halfback Terry Murray ran the 
Oklahoma ends weary, Quarterbacks John 
Cartwright and Bruce Bickcl fired away for 
218 yards on 12 pass completions and the 
Middies took the game 10-0. 

THE EAST 1 . SYRACUSE (2-1 ) 2. ARMY 
(2-1) 3. NAVY (1-1-1) 

Just about everybody at Boston College, in- 
cluding Coach Jim Miller, thought the Ea- 


gles could beat army. They had heard about 
the Cadets' seemingly inoffensive offense, 
certainly not a thing to worry their big line- 
men. And if they respected Army's defense, 
they admired their own good young backs 
more. BC was wrong on both counts. Nick 
Kurilko's booming punts and a furious 
charge, led by End Tom Schwartz and Line- 
backer Townsend Clarke, who ranged fierce- 
ly from sideline to sideline, permitted BC 
entry into Army territory only twice and 
never beyond the Cadet 47. But still Army 
needed two breaks to score. In the second 
half an Eagle fumble on the 22 set up a 32- 
yard field goal by Barry Nickerson. Later 
Joe DiVito’s rushed punt (it went only 18 
yards) gave Army the ball on the BC 30. 
Quarterback Curt Cook, in for ailing Fred 
Barofsky, threw a 12-yard pass to End Sam 
Champi. and the Cadets won 10-0. "That 
Army defense," said Miller admiringly. 
"Boy, they just never let up, do they?" 

It looked like Penn State was going to get 
Coach Rip Engle his 1 00th victory when 
sophomore Roger Grimes bulled in for a 
score against ucla in the first quarter. Then 
the Lions began to fumble and bumble. 
They gave the ball away four times on fum- 
bles and interceptions, and when UCLA 
sophomore Quarterback Gary Beban rolled 
out on options tie caugtit the Perm State 
right end dropping off. He simply ran around 
the end for two touchdowns. When Beban 
caught the Lion linebackers plugging inside, 
he went to a quick count and Mel Farr 
slipped outside tackle and raced 58 yards. 
The Bruins led 24-7 before Penn State woke 
up. Quarterback Jack White passed 17 yards 
to End Bill Huber for a touchdown and ran 
four yards for another. But it was too late. 
UCLA won 24-22. 

While most of the favorites everywhere 
else were acting like dying swans, life in the 
cloistered Ivy League was satisfyingly nor- 
mal. Princeton clobbered Columbia 31-0 
as Tailback Ron Landeck ran and passed 
for 283 yards and scored twice. Dartmouth 
allowed Holy Cross a 6-0 lead, but Quar- 
terback Mickey Beard rallied the Indians 
and they won 27-6. Cornell and harvard, 
the other contenders, also won. The Big Red 
trampled Lehigh 49-13, and Fullback Tom 
Choquettc led Harvard past Tufts 33-0. Yale, 
as expected, lost to Colgate 7-0, but not un- 
til the very last minute, while pens, on the 
rise under new Coach Bob Odell, took its 
second game, over Brown 7-0. 

Massachusetts did not think it could lose 
to buffalo, but the Rcdmcn did. 18-6. Tem- 
ple, too, was upset again, boston u. Quar- 
terback Bob Kobus threw a touchdown 
pass and scored one himself as the Terriers 
won 14-7. rutgers stopped Connecticut's 
throwing game with three interceptions, all 
by Lou Tcppcr, and used its own passes 
to score twice, winning 17-8 for its first 
victory. 

continued 
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Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 


mm 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


THE SOUTH I. GEORGIA (3-0) 2. KEN- 
TUCKY (2-1 ) 3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (3-0) 

Faster than a bulldog can tree a wildcat, 
the settled affairs of the Southeastern Con- 
ference race were put in turmoil. LSU and 
Kentucky, two most likely to succeed, were 
upset by Florida and Auburn, leaving Geor- 
gia and Mississippi State the only unbeaten 
and untied teams. And, the way things are 
going, almost no one would bet they would 
not be beaten, too, before very long. 

ilorida's Steve Spurrier, a lanky junior 
quarterback, caught LSU with its usually 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: Quarterback Allen McCune of 
West Virginia passed Pitt dizzy in the dizziest 
game in years. He completed 18 of 25 passes, in- 
cluding touchdown throws of 72, 14, 17, 1 5 and 
59 yards, and ran one yard for another score. 

the lineman: Army’s Townsend Clarke, a 
210-pound linebacker, keyed on and contained 
Brendan McCarthy , Boston College's superla- 
tive sophomore. He was in on 19 tackles and 
intercepted a pass in the Cadets’ 10-0 victory. 


sturdy defenses sagging and peppered the 
Bengals unmercifully with passes. One of 
them went to Halfback Dick Trapp for a 
touchdown and four others set up a one- 
yard scoring blast by John Feiber. Floun- 
dering LSU made things easier by fumbling 
twice inside the Gator five-yard line as Flori- 
da beat the Bengals 14-7. 

What auburn's Shug Jordan likes best is a 
rough, tough line that grinds opposing backs 
into the turf. Last Saturday his Tigers treat- 
ed Kentucky's runners shamefully, holding 
them to a mere 90 yards. Rick Norton got 
away from the Auburn rush long enough to 
throw three scoring bombs — for 76, 74 and 
44 yards— to Bob Windsor and Larry Seiple, 
but they were not enough. Quarterback Tom 
Bryan, running and passing beautifully , took 
Auburn on three long touchdown drives, 
Ben McDavid kicked a 40-yard field goal 
and the Tigers won the game 23-18. 

It looked like one of those nights for Ala- 
bama, too. when Mississippi led the Tide 
16-7 in the last quarter. But Bear Bryant's 
boys inched up relentlessly on Ole Miss. Da- 
% id Ray kicked a 37-yard field goal. Quarter- 
back Steve Sloan ran nine yards for the ty- 
ing touchdown with 1:19 to go and Ray’s 
extra point won it 17-16. 

Mississippi state had much easier going. 
The Maroons swamped Tampa 48-7. ru- 
lane, battered by Texas and Alabama, 
caught Miami 24-16 on Quarterback Bobby 
Duhon's 71 -yard pass to Lanis O'Stcen. Two 
other Southern independents were luckier 
than Miami. Baylor, unhappily, lost Terry 
Southall, its star passer, with a broken ankle 
early in the game, and Florida state finally 
continued 
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Sportswear 

Also boy-sized, boy-prieed. Made in Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger, Inc., New York 19, N. Y. 


If you can’t find a sportshirt 
with the right sleeve length 
...have a fit. 

(A McGregor perfect-fit Weekender with carefree “Kodel”) 


This McGregor sportshirt fits you like a dress shirt. Exact sleeve lengths (32, 33, 34, 35, 36, etc.), proportioned collars. In 
5 champion colors. The fabric: comfortable, easy-care 50 % “Kodel”* polyester and 50% rayon. Instant Weekender, $5.00. 


Plymouth Satellite 



Introducing the newest, hottest 
Plymouth for ’66. If performance 
is your pleasure, drive it. 

You could be fast friends. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION ^ CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



Satellite is the spirited new leader 
of the all-new Belvedere line. 

Available in hardtop and convertible models. 
Standard equipment: Front bucket seats. 

Center console with glove box. Special wheel 
covers. Padded instrument panel. 

Variable-speed windshield wipers with windshield 
washer. Back-up lights. Outside left 
rearview mirror. New safety door handles. 

A 273-cu.-in. V-8 is standard. Optional V-8s 
start at 3 1 8 cu. in. and take olf from there. 

There arc 18 Belvederes— station wagons, 
sedans, hardtops. convertibles — 
at your Plymouth Dealer’s now. Belvedere offers 
you more car for your money than 
Fairlane or Chevcllc. And we serve ’em hot. 

See Plymouth in notion on the World Series, 

A FI. Footbnll and The Boh Hope Show. NBC-TV. 



Let yourself go... VlymoutH 

VIP FURY BELVEDERE VALIANT BARRACUDA 



'Here the vast bed of the waters , seamed and scarred into a thousand conflicting channels"— v oi-: 


The scene is Norway’s fahled Malangsfoss Pool. The game is 50-pound salmon, steel-hued 
and steel-tough as it strikes through the chill turbulent water. The fly is cast, the battle is on 
and the experience of a lifetime is in the making! After the victory the proud angler recaptures 
the thrill in the telling of it. It is at moments like this that men of action the world over seek the 
enjoyment and companionship of Gold Label— the internationally acclaimed cigar of superb 
aroma and masculine mildness. Adventure 'with Gold Label anywhere in the world... it is worthy 
of the best times of your life. JAGUAR 70 25f . . . Alumipak of 4/$ 1 . Gradiaz Annis, Tampa, Fla. 






FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


overtook the weakened Bears 9-7 on Ed 
Pritchett’s 49-yard pass to Flanker T. K. 
Weatherall. Georgia tech routed previously 
unbeaten Clemson 38-6. 

The second time Syracuse got the ball 
against Maryland. Halfback Floyd Little 
broke over tackle and ran 72 yards for a 
touchdown. That was the beginning of a 
bleak afternoon for the ambitious Tcrps. Be- 
fore it ended, and despite some wanton use 
of muscle by Maryland, Little ran for 152 
yards and two more scores as Syracuse won 
24-7. 

Only seeing the West Virginia-Pitt game 
was believing it. Thousands of horns set up 
a frightful din. especially when Pitt had the 
ball, footballs flew through the air like mis- 
siles, fists thudded against bodies and the 
last thing anyone bothered to do was play 
defense. When it was all over, the two teams 
had scored 16 touchdowns and gained 1,071 
yards. West Virginia Quarterback Allen Mc- 
Cune threw five touchdown passes and Half- 
back Garrett Ford rushed for 1 92 yards and 
three scores. Pitt Quarterback Kenny Lucas 
passed for two touchdowns and Halfback 
Eric Crabtree scored three times on long 
gains. Oh yes, west Virginia won 63-48. 
Said Pitt's John Micheloscn sadly, "The de- 
fenses just went to pot." 

THE WEST 1 . use (2-0-1 ) 2. OREGON 
(3-0) 3. STANFORD (2-0-1 ) 

Woody Hayes must be getting weary of los- 
ing to nonconfcrcnce foes. At least it looked 
that way when ohio state played Washing- 
ton. Hayes went back to his old smashing 
game and the head knocking was fierce as 
the Bucks hammered away with the Huskies 
until, with 59 seconds to play. Bob Funk 
kicked a 27-yard field goal to win for Ohio 
State 23-21. Earlier, Washington had blow n 
a chance to put the game out of reach. In 
field-goal position, Coach Jim Owens could 


not get Kicker Ron Medved into the game 
because he had already sent in two substi- 
tutes. So Dave Williams kicked from the 23 
and missed. 

use’s Johnny McKay may have been up- 
set when Oregon State got off to a 1 2-0 lead, 
but he wasn't for long. Mike Garrett, the 
best Trojan runner of them all, took per- 
sonal charge of the game, tore away from 
the frantically grabbing Beavers for 172 
yards, scored three times and USC won 26- 
12. “Our game plan involved the contain- 
ment of Garrett," explained Oregon State's 
Dee Andros later. "But the only hope is to 
gang tackle him and pray you hem him in 
a little.” Garrett, as Andros could plainly 
see, does not hem easily. 

Brigham Young never had achance against 
Oregon. Coach Len Casanova alternated 
his junior quarterbacks, Tom Trovato and 
Mike Brundagc, and they each completed 
10 passes as the Webfoots romped for 29 
first downs, 477 yards and a 27-14 victory. 
Plucky Air Force almost had staneord. The 
Falcons rushed to a 16-7 edge but then lost 
it 17-16, when Stanford Quarterback Dave 
Lewis led the Indians on a 92-yard touch- 
down drive and Terry De Sylvia kicked a 
29-yard field goal with 22 seconds to play. 
California finally won one. beating Kansas 
1 7-0, but Washington State, a surprise team, 
lost for the first time. IDAHO stopped the 
Cougars 17-13. 

The big showdown came early in the West- 
ern AC, and it was no contest. Wyoming 
plugged off Arizona's escape routes with a 
mean defense, held the ball for 81 plays and 
beat the Wildcats 19-0. Sophomore Jerry 
DePoystcr's 49-yard field goal opened the 
Cowboy scoring in the third quarter and 
Quarterback Tom Wilkinson did the rest. 
He found the gaps in Arizona's usually re- 
liable defense and completed 12 of 19 passes 
for 171 yards and a touchdown. 

— Mcrvin Hyman 


THE 15 HARDEST PICKS 


usc over Washington Quick USC will run 
through the suddenly porous Huskies. 
Oregon over stanforo The Indians make 
many mistakes, Oregon makes fewer. 
Syracuse over ucla UCLA is not quite up 
to holding Syracuse's regrouped forces. 
Wyoming over utam The Cowboys attack 
ferociously and yield grudgingly. 

PENH STATE OVER BOSTON COLLEGE The SlUVTt- 

bering Lions show signs of awakening. 

PRINCETON OVER CORNELL GOgOlak'S klCkltlg 

can make the difference if it is close. 

Florida over Mississippi Spurrier gives the 
Gators the advantage in an even game. 
Kentucky over florioa state Both are ambi- 
tious, but the Wildcats are talented too. 


lsu over miami (fla). Even if the Hurri- 
canes are testy, LSU defends better. 
duke over pitt In a high-scoring game, a 
slender edge to the Blue Devils. 

Arkansas over SAYLOR The Bears have been 
seriously weakened by injuries. 
texas tech over tcu Texas stopped Donny 
Anderson, but TCU is not Texas. 
purdue over iow a Griese over Snook in a bat- 
tle of outstanding passers. 

MICHIGAN STATE OVER MICHIGAN No matter 

which team wins, it will not be an upset. 
ohio state over Illinois The Buckeyes are 
ready now for Big Ten opponents. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

6 RIGHT, S WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORD: IB-23-3 



“Sharp a ? 3 
viMstie 

Co*uteqie 
SHIRTS 
AND 
SLACKS 
NEVER, 
NEVER 
NEED 
IRONING! 


Fortrel Polyester/ Cotton 
Permanently Pressed 
. . . Just Wash and 
Tumble Dry . . . 
That’s All! 
Ask Your Dealer for 


Cc^LnecjLe 

max-i-maoic/ 

MSiSrop 



THE AMERICAN DISTILLING COMPANY, INC. 
New York, New York • Pekin, Illinois 

Straight Bourbon Whiskey • 86-86.8 Proof 


Few If any hunters ever have been 
butted to death by a bighorn sheep. 
Despite this seemingly encourag- 
ing fact, the bighorn is generally 
considered the most challenging 
trophy in North America- This is 
less because of what it is than 
of where it goes — up cliff, down 
canyon, sometimes almost in air. 
Even on a well-organized trip the 
bighorn is hard to get. Given a 
drunken guide, a mountain full of 
snappish rattlesnakes and some 
fairly tender feet— well, such an 
adventure can become pretty hairy, 
as this diary of a week in Idaho's 
Primitive Area painfully reveals. 

by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


THE 
LITTLE 
BATTLE OF 
THE 
BIGHORN 
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Thursday. The moment I met our out- 
fitter in Boise last night I knew that this 
was not going to be an ordinary hunt. 
At least, there is nothing ordinary about 
Curley. When he finally showed up at 
my hotel he was 24 hours late and 100 
proof. In flowing ringlets, skintight Le- 
vi's and high heels he looked like a Bea- 
tle trying out for Bonanza. 

The other hunters — five men from 
Phoenix — were even more dismayed. 
Curley, it seems, had neglected to tell 
them that there would be six in their par- 
ly instead of five, or that the extra hunt- 
er was female. They sat at the hotel bar 
looking shell-shocked as Curley gave in- 
structions for our departure this morn- 
ing, chug-a-lugged a double, charged it 
to my hotel bill and left. They looked 
even worse when we staggered out of 
rubber rafts this afternoon, after seven 
terrifying hours on the Middle Fork of 
the Salmon River. The Arizonans had a 
good reason for their glassy-eyed expres- 
sions this time, too. 

Even those intrepid adventurers Lew- 
is and Clark were intimidated by the 
fury of the Salmon. They took one look 
at that much white water and wrote the 
river off as impassable. The Indians had 
had more experience and were more 
specific: they named it the River of No 
Return. That was before some idiot — 
doubtless a sheep hunter — thought of 
floating down the Middle Fork in an 
oversized inner tube. Unfortunately for 
us, that is the only way into this part of 
the Idaho Primitive Area. 

The men are friendlier now. after our 
mutual brush w ith a watery eternity. We 
are all huddled at the edge of the river 
in a place called Box Canyon. It is aptly 
named. The canyon walls rise vertically 
from the water, and shore is nothing 
more than a rock pile. Camp is 3,500 
feet straight up which, to my relief, is 
3,500 feet farther than we can get to- 
night. Most of our provisions are al- 
ready up there, so dinner consisted of 
canned beans, bread and coffee. 

My sleeping bag, 1 discovered after 
scouring through several strange bed- 
rolls, is also on top of the mountain. 1 
have made a nest of life vests in the bot- 
tom of the raft, but it is going to be a 


long, cold night. Curley has helped some 
by sending his Labrador, Rogue, over to 
keep me warm. 

Friday. Started the climb up at 7:10, 
and the mountain sheep can have it. We 
all carried backpacks, and today I was 
glad my sleeping bag had gone ahead. 
The only way to conquer a mountain 
like this is not to look back (too dizzy- 
ing) and not to look ahead (too depress- 
ing). I made it into camp with the fast 
troops in 3 Vi hours. The rest of the party 
followed in various stages of collapse. 

Camp is a mess. If any preparations 
for our arrival were made they were 
purely accidental. Curley's "profession- 
al guides" are five teen-agers, and my 
guess is that any one of us knows more 
about sheep hunting than they do. 

The larder is strewn haphazardly 
about and is smaller than my weekly 
supermarket load. Most of the cans look 
suspiciously like chili beans and Spam. 
Considering the SI 00 a day Curley is 
charging each of us for this hunt, he will 
not lose money on the cuisine. 

Worse news, there is no water. All our 
water will have to be hauled up that 
impossible mountain from the river. A 
five-gallon vat weighs 40 pounds, so I 
suspect the water shortage is permanent. 
Thank heaven for Chanel. 

Spent the rest of the day scouting the 
peaks above camp with Bill and Dan. 
The mountains average about 9,000 feet, 
and the scenery is spectacular. Centu- 
ries of erosion have garishly decorated 
the canyon walls and piled tons of crum- 
bling rock into precarious shale towers. 
Far below, the river cuts through great, 
gray walls of granite. In places clouds 
sit like pillows on mattresses of dried, 
brow n meadows. There is no sign of life 
anywhere. 

The absence of game is disappoint- 
ing, but the absence of game sign — new 
or old — is even more discouraging. We 
came across two of the natural licks 
Curley talked about in his letters. They 
turned out to be ancient game depart- 
ment salt drops. Curley had also written 
us about spotting a band of more than 
200 sheep on this very mountain. They 
must be the only housebroken sheep in 


Idaho, because they have certainly left 
the countryside clean. 

Saturday. My bedfellow. Rogue, was 
bitten by a rattlesnake today while go- 
ing for water w ith two of the boys. The 
dog is about halfway down the moun- 
tain and apparently in bad shape. The 
boys radioed out from the river for 
scrum. Traveling in this country w ithout 
serum is like crossing the Sahara with- 
out water. The wind is so strong that our 
expected airdrop will not be possible 
this evening. 

This mountain is loaded with snakes. 
Besides the rattler that got Rogue and 
another one the boys killed closer to the 
river. Bill and Dan each killed one on 
the saddle above camp, and Curley al- 
most stepped on one. He was pounding 
it with a rock not six feet ahead of me 
when Bill let out a yell right behind me. 
Bill threw off his pack and started hop- 
ping on one foot. A rattler had struck 
him in the boot. The snake's fangs did 
not go through the leather, but Bill still 
looks sick to his stomach. 

We all feel a little green. For two days 
Curley has been telling us not to worry 
about snakes because they will always 
warn us by rattling before striking. So 
far not one of the snakes has done so. 
We are also trying to figure out why 
there is no serum in camp, since this 
obviously is Rattlesnake Ridge. 

The mountains southeast of here are 
just as rugged. Curley, Bud and I ex- 
plored a few today that even the goats 
want no part of. I have gone up. down 
and over some tricky peaks from the 
Alaska Range to the Elburz, but these 
are wicked. We climbed walls that no 
sensible mountaineer would attempt 
without equipment, and once we crossed 
around an overhang on a ledge that was 
barely two inches wide. Slipping on this 
one did not mean a broken leg. It meant 
a free fall of about 2.000 feet. 

Bud had a particularly rough day of 
it. He has not complained, but he seemed 
to be in pain and kept rubbing his knees. 
Curley did not make things any easier 
for him. Every time Bud slowed up or 
his hat rubbed against a bush, Curley 
stopped and scowled. Since we could 
coniimtrd 
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have climbed these mountains with a 
brass band and disturbed nothing, his 
point was lost. Bud finally gave up and 
headed in. For all the game sign w'c saw, 
we should have done the same. 

Sunday. No word today about the dog. 
The airdrop finally was made this morn- 
ing. The wind was stronger than yester- 
day, and the pilot had a hard time get- 
ting in between the peaks. Besides serum, 
he also dropped some canned food — 
more Spam and beans. 

Bob and Bud took off before noon 
for the ridge north of us. It looks within 
shouting distance but, like all the ridges 
around here, is separated from us by a 
2,000-lbot canyon. They took along one 
of the teen-agers, who held them up half 
the morning while he crawled around on 
his hands and knees looking for his con- 
tact lenses. The boy then insisted on 
taking his own rifle. It seems he has a 
sheep permit, too. At least he was willing 
to carry his own gear. 

Spent the morning glassing the Big- 
horn Crags east of here. I have never seen 
country so devoid of life. Not even a 
bird flies by. There is virtually no food 
anywhere, and water is at a premium on 
all these mountains. We did spot two 
goats on a distant peak. They probably 
wandered there by mistake. To date we 
have sighted one elderly ewe, which was 
doubtless too feeble to seek greener pas- 
tures, two goats and seven snakes. 

Surprised a four-foot rattler not 100 
yards from camp. I am now concentrat- 
ing so hard on snakes that I probably 
would not notice a sheep if one turned 
up in our stew. The Arizonans think the 
reason the snakes arc not rattling is that 
they are shedding their skins. This also 
makes them strike at any sound. I feel as 
if I am playing reptilian roulette. 

Curley is still talking about those 200 
sheep (at least he thinks big). At noon he 
decided they must have moved south 
and that we should follow. Three hours 
and multiple contusions later, we have 
now collapsed in the bottom of the can- 
yon behind Rattlesnake Ridge. The 
stock of my rifle is ruined, and most of 
the seat of my pants is up yonder some- 
where. We arc going to siwash here to- 
night and attack the south mountain in 
the morning. It is about 4,500 feet straight 
up and looks more formidable than the 
one we just came down. 

Fortunately, the trip down was not a 
total loss, because a beautiful, bubbling 


brook runs through this otherwise mis- 
erable canyon. Water never tasted so 
good. Now for a bowl of bean soup, a 
codein pill and a soft rock. 

Monday. Assaulted K-2 this morning. 
Started at 5:30 and took 5 x /i hours to 
reach the summit. No flags, so guess 
this is one Sir Edmund H illary passed up. 
Crossed three tracks, period. These ran 
out almost before they began and looked 
very old. 

While we were glassing on top we 
heard seven shots from across the can- 
yon. Both Bob and Bud should have 
sheep with that much shooting. 

Ran into two bad rockslides on the 
way down and thought the mountain 
was coming with us. Then we hit a burn 
of rotten timber and brush that was 
thicker than an Alaskan alder patch and 
unlit for a bear. Made it back to the 
canyon bleeding from all pores. 

Got back to camp after dark, and the 
news was all bad. The Labrador, Rogue, 
died the day he was bitten, before the 
serum arrived. The snakes were worse, a 
coyote was prowling about, the water 
was gone, we were down to our last 
Spam and the temperature was drop- 
ping fast. To top everything, those sheep 
we thought Bob and Bud had fired at 
turned out to be a single fool hen. 

Curley had a tantrum. The rough day 
or the news about the dog may have set 
him olT but, whatever the spark, Curley 
exploded. Bottle in hand, he stomped 
through camp screaming at us, kicking 
at the pot of beans and cursing the bad 
luck that was deliberately hounding him. 
Everything was wrong. The sheep had not 
cooperated. The boys had not cooperated. 
The weather had not cooperated. Pre- 
sumably the food and water had not co- 
operated by failing to transport them- 
selves up the mountainside. Suddenly 
he whipped out his revolver and began 
firing into the air. I ducked behind a log, 
as hunters and high-schoolers disap- 
peared into the darkness. Shots echoed 
and reechoed across the canyon, and in 
the flickering campfire Curley looked like 
the last of the Bad Men. 

When the action faded we crawled 
from our foxholes and held council. 
There was not much point in staying 
longer on this mountain. From what we 
could see of the other side of the river it 
looked like a more logical place to spend 
what time we had left. Moving camp on 
foot would take at least two days, but 


with a helicopter we could do it in a few 
hours. We decided, in spite of the cost 
(S125 an hour), to radio out this morn- 
ing for a chopper. 

Tuesday. Unfortunately, we have given 
up hope of getting out today. It began 
storming at 8. and the ceiling is some- 
where below us. The bad weather is al- 
most a relief, because I could not have 
faced scaling another mountain today. 
Bud’s knees have gotten worse. They 
are now swollen to twice their size, and 
he can barely walk. Rain is pouring in 
streams from the peaks above, and our 
campsite looks like a reservoir. The last 
of the coffee just sopped through its con- 
tainer, and what was left of the bread 
floated away an hour ago. 

The storm seems to have stirred up all 
sorts of activity. There were two goats 
on our back ridge at noon, an hour lat- 
er the boys spotted 12 sheep across the 
river (now we are sure we are on the 
wrong side) and the grandfather rattler 
of all times — 10 buttons — turned up on 
my personal path into the wilderness. 
These are the moments when privacy 
hardly seems worth the price! 

Wednesday. Made the best of yester- 
day afternoon by watching the sheep on 
the other side of the river until dark. By 
the time we got back to camp Curley 
had finished off every body's liquor. He 
was in quite a state about snakes and 
threatened all kinds of reprisals if we 
say one word about them when we get 
out. Eventually he fell asleep. 

Curley was still snoring at 8:30 this 
morning, when we heard the first roar 
of the helicopter coming down the can- 
yon. We grabbed as much gear as we 
could carry and charged to the knob 
above camp. The ceiling was still minus 
zero, and visibility was less. The chopper 
circled in the fog for almost an hour, 
at times sounding so close that we 
actually ducked. The noise finally 
awakened Curley, who ran up the ridge 
yelling, "Fire! Fire!” We were not sure 
whether the camp had gone up in 
flames or he wanted the copter shot 
down in same. Just then a break opened 
in the fog, the pilot spotted us, and the 
copter sideslipped onto the knob. 

Lyle, the party’s trophy hunter, was 
determined to find his trophy on that 
side of the river, so he and one of the 
hardier teen-agers stayed behind. The 
chopper made five trips to get the rest 

continued 
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Only the perfect Martini tiin puts a new gleam in the gimlet. 
Seagram's... perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 




The tiger scores again I 


It's dramatically fresh and new. but still very, very 
Pontiac. That's written all over it. from the no- 
doubt-about-it new front end to the trimly tailored 
rear. (Did you think for one minute that we'd leave 
out the unique Pontiac styling character you like 
so well? Never!) Another nice thing about the '66 
Pontiacs is that there are more of them— 3 new 


super-sumptuous Broughams and 4 Venturas. 
And of course for you other Pontiac lovers we've 
got a bright new Grand Prix, new Catalinas. new 
Star Chief Executives— all with new Wide-Track 
ride and improved cat-quick handling. But you'll 
discover those things when you slip behind the 
wheel and turn one of our new '66 tigers loose. 



The formidable 2+2. also available as a hardtop. 


. . . and again ! 


You're looking at the newest thing in tigers. Sleek, 
lean-muscled new style. New power that starts 
with a revolutionary new kind of six and ranges 
through four V-8's. Crisp curves shape the new 
silhouette, and the sports coupe sports a new kind 
of smartly recessed rear window. Pontiac's revolu- 
tionary overhead cam six acts more like a V-8. 


looks like no six you ever saw, and still remembers 
that saving is what six buyers buy sixes for. 
Delivers 165 hp, (or you can specify the sports 
package which includes the 207-hp version). 
And it's standard on all Tempests. Tempest 
Customs and Le Mans. V-8's? Up to 360 hp in the 
GTO. See all the '66 tigers in tiger country. 

Wide-Track Pontiac/'66 



The ultimate tiger: GTO — also in sports coupe and convertible configurations. 


Pji |i« D . 


Gcntrj] Mtfori Co«to' 



Until now, these distinguished tobaccos were 
never offered to cigarette smokers. 


Today, a master blend of the world’s five great 
pipe tobaccos is available in a filter cigarette. 



Masterpiece cigarettes have 
briar tips. They come in unique 
briar-grain packages. 

And their distinctive flavor 
explains why they cost 
a bit more. 




BIOHORN SHEEP continued 



of us and our gear across. We could not 
see more than 25 feel in any direction, 
and once the rotors clipped the top off 
a pine tree. I made the hop with Bud. 
who continued on out because his knees 
have gotten still worse. He was also hav- 
ing trouble with an ulcer that was re- 
sponding to Spam and beans. 

With only one day of the hunt left 
for me. Curley decided we could cover 
more ground by hunting toward one an- 
other from opposite mountains. He 
dropped me about three miles south of 
the new camp and went on with the 
chopper. 

About a century ago a band of out- 
law Indians, who called themselves the 
Sheepeatcrs, are supposed to have hid- 
den out here and hunted these peaks. 
They managed to keep one jump ahead 
of U.S. troops for years and in their 
spare time collected the scalps of a re- 
spectable assortment of soldiers, settlers 
and, presumably, sheep. 

It is hard to believe that the front that 
fashioned this canyon thousands of 
years ago could create two sides of a riv- 
et so different. Hctc, a\ \he same alti- 
tude we hunted this past week (6,500 
to 9,000 feet), the meadows are green, 
bright patches of wild flowers grow in 
the rocks and there are tall trees and an 
abundance of food and cover for game. 
This is obviously the side of the river 
we should have been on from the start. 
It is infuriating to realize that we had 
worked so hard and were so close the 
whole time. There is game sign every- 
where here, and tracks and trails at 
every step. 

Around 3:30 one of the pinkish rocks 
I had been watching turned into a sheep. 
As it rose lazily to its feet and moved 
across a distant meadow, I could see that 
it was a ewe. I was still watching her 
when one of the teen-agers whistled from 
the next ridge. I asked what had hap- 
pened to Curley. He shrugged and said, 
"You know." 

Too late, I did. Along with steaks, 
which we had ordered over Curley's 
mumbled protests, the helicopter had 
also brought in a fresh supply of liquor. 
The reason for the separate hunts was 
all too clear. By the time I had reached 
camp around 6. Curley had finished off 
half a fifth of vodka and half a fifth of 
bourbon. Astonishingly, he apparently 
chased these with Scotch. 

I said, “What did the helicopter do, 
bring open bottles?" 


He looked blank and said, “Guess 
Bob, Bill and Dan came back." 

I told him about a bunch of sheep we 
had seen crossing the back ridge just as 
we approached camp. In the fading light 
we had not been able to tell their sex. 
Nonchalantly Curley told us they had 
been there the whole afternoon. 

"All rams, too," he added. "Too bad 
you missed them." I counted to 10. but 
it was an effort to remain a lady. 

At least the new camp is great. There 
is a stream not 15 yards away, berries 
and stunted peach trees grow nearby, 
trees provide a windbreak and we even 
have a genuine log lean-to. A hermit, 
who once lived on the river below, built 
it as his summer retreat. 

The others came in shortly after I did, 
looking happier than they have all week. 
They had seen more than 50 elk and ap- 
parently ran into the same bunch of 
sheep we saw. They looked the sheep 
over for almost an hour before deciding 
their horns were illegal. 

Bill spotted the half-empty liquor bot- 
tles first and said, "What did the heli- 
copter do. bring open bottles?” Curley 
was already asleep by then. 

THURSDAY. Nobody told me how that 
old hermit died, but it was probably get- 
ting back to winter quarters. Our daw n 
trip down to the river was Pearl White 


all the w ay . T vv ice we were on ledges that 
literally disintegrated under our feet. 
Half a dozen times we started slides that 
came close to taking us and the moun- 
tain with them. Just when we thought 
the worst was over the ground turned 
into a perpendicular wall as slick as a 
sleet-covered street in January. We were 
rock-rimmed. There was no way back 
up. and it looked like the only way down 
was by parachute. 

Curley dug through his backpack and 
came up with an assortment of nylon 
and hemp rope that, like him. showed 
signs of wear. He knotted them to- 
gether and anchored one end to an in- 
secure-looking crag. To his credit, he 
did not ask us to test it by going first. 

When finally Curley reached footing 
below I pulled the rope back up and 
lowered the packs and rifles. Then it was 
my turn. I said a prayer, took a deep 
breath and pressed my feet against the 
wall, as Curley had done, to brake my 
descent. Slowly I slid down the rope, 
closing my eyes each time 1 came to one 
of those ragged knots. 

Lyle and the teen-ager Gerry were 
waiting for us at the river. They want us 
to drop them off in another hunting area 
on our way out. The run from here 
downriver is about three hours. From 
there it is another 60 miles by truck to 
the town of Salmon (pop. 2,648), 
continued 
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BIOHORN SHEEP rommued 


No Scotch 
Improves 
the flavour 
of water 



Teacher s 



• 86 Proof • 


where we will pick up Bud and a plane 
to take us back to civilization. 

still Thursday. 10:30 a.m. Hallelujah! 

I have a ram! I am sitting here, grinning 
like an idiot and pinching myself to 
make sure it is true. 

We had not been on the river more 
than 30 minutes when Curley yelled, 
"Sheep!" Then he shouted. "Rams!” 
and everything happened at once. Sud- 
denly I saw them on the rocks above 
shore 10 sheep, standing regal and still, 
like a tableau in granite. They were the 
color of stone. 

Somehow I found my rifle under the 
tarp, got it out of its case, bolted a shell 
into the chamber and pointed it toward 
the shore. My scope was on four-power, 
and all I could see was a blur. The raft 
careened out of one rapid into another, 
throwing me to the bottom. My knee 
was in somebody's lap, and somebody 
else had a boot on my back. Just as I 
located one of the rams in the scope 
the raft hit shore and jolted to a stop 
on the rocks. One of the oars snapped 
back and hit me in the head. The sheep 
leaped into the air and galloped cn masse 
up a clifT. 

Half in. half out of the boat. I swung 
the scope on a ram, swung another ram 
and a half ahead of him and fired. It 
was a perfect skect shot. Curley yelled, 
"You got him. baby!” The sheep went 
down, rolled over once and lay still. 

Lyle was still shooting at the other 
rams, and Gerry was screaming for more 
ammunition. I shoved my rifle with its 
two remaining shells at him. He fired 
again and hit one of the rams far back. 

(t ran part way up the cliff, slowed, then 
stopped, swaying on the edge. I yelled, 
"Don't shoot, he's down!" just as Gerry 
fired again. The bullet smashed into the 
rocks. The sheep pitched forward, turned 
full circle in the air and plunged to the 
rocks below. Lyle was halfway up the 
mountain by this time, after the remain- 
ing ram. It is amazing that anything was 
still moving after all the shooting, but 
his sheep obviously was. I grabbed my 
rifle from Gerry and started up. There 
were three more shots From above, and 
he yelled, "Bingo!” 

I climbed to where my ram lay. He - 
was beautiful — not a record, but his 
horns seemed absolutely symmetrical 
and perfectly formed. Even the sight of 
Curley climbing toward me did not spoil 
the elation of the moment. 
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You don’t have to sit at home 

to hear symphony, jazz or opera on FM. 


Take them with you outdoors. 

The fresh air is healthy, and you don’t 
lose a thing. Because these G-E AM FM 
portables not only look good, they 
sound the way smartly engineered radios 
should — great. 

Take the G-E Overture (in the center, 
Model P1905 ). It’s FM and AM, with a 
big, rich sound and power to spare. The 
pull-out antenna swivels 360° for out- 
standing FM reception. Cost is under $60.* 

On the left is General Electric's new 
FM AM miniature portable (Model P1720). 
Small enough to slip into a pocket, yet gives 


you full, rich FM sound- I^ess than $28.* 

If you like to dangle your FM from your 
shoulder or your hand. G.E.’s good-looking 
personal AM FM (to the right . Model 
P975 1 comes with a rugged look-o’-leather 
vinyl case and a smart convertible strap. 
Big dial makes station-finding a breeze. All 
the G-E portables shown here have an 
electronic battery-saver circuit for extra 
hours of listening. 

Go on. Pick up a General Electric- 
portable with FM. Find yourself a patch 
of sky and have yourself a music festival. 
Or a ball. 



PEOPLE 


“Its more fun than stealing 
bases," said Maury Wills, as he 
donned a red-and-white-striped 
vest, picked up a five-string ban- 
jo and joined a Dixieland band 
(below) in St. Louis* Gaslight 
Square just before heading home 
to Los Angeles and leading the 
Dodgers to the pennant. "May- 
be if playing the banjo was my 
primary job stealing bases w ould 
be more fun. Sometimes I go out 
to a banjo place in whatever 
town we’re playing and then hur- 
ry back to the hotel.'* The Dodg- 
er captain, who insists he is no 
banjo hitter, says he may make 
a tour after the World Scries. 

Former U.S. Treasurer Ivy Ba- 
ker Priest, visiting Miller Park 
in Sacramento, Calif., took a 
cue from George Washington 
and tried to throw a silver dol- 
lar across the 245-fool-widc 
Sacramento River. The coin 
went less than a quarter of the 
way and plopped into the wa- 
ter. “I did this to show that a 
dollar doesn’t go as far as it 
used to,** said Mrs. Priest. 

It is not the salary they pay 
Chico Vaughn that bothers the 
St. Louis Hawks so much as his 
bill for footwear. Vaughn is pi- 
geon-toed and the screeching 
stops he makes on the basket- 


ball court put a severe strain on 
his shoes. He wears om one pair 
of S10 shoes about every three 
days, or 75 pairs — 5750 worth — 
every season. The Hawks arc 
hoping an orthopedic specialist 
can straighten out Chico’s feet 
and the team budget at the same 


Braumeistcr August A. Busch 
Jr., owner of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, in Dallas to receive the 
Wine and Spirits Guild of Amer- 
ica’s achievement award, ex- 
plained how he slays trim de- 
spite putting away 1 5 glasses of 
beer a day. “I walk about 50 
miles a week touring our plants. 
Besides, beer does not make you 
fat.” Gussic also said he will 
soon open a public garden at 
his brewery in Houston, featur- 
ing an aviary with trained ma- 
caws and perhaps a cardinal or 
two. It is bound to be a popular 
place in humid Houston — ad- 
mission and beer wj|| both be 
free. 

It was back to college for an old 
Army halfback. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. On hand to offici- 
al: at the opening of Gettysburg 
College's 5250,000 Mussclman 
Stadium, he was introduced as 
“Coach Eisenhower" and com- 
pleted a pass to Cheerleader 



Cheryl Keim. who had to make 
a shoestring catch. Earlier, near 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., he was the 
main speaker at ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for Eisenhower 
College, which will open in 
September 1967. Comedian Bob 
I lope was there, too, and could 
not resist a wisecrack: "When 
Ike asked me to come to a 
ground breaking I thought he 
meant a game of golf." 

When Mike Henry quit football 
to become the new Tar/an one 
of his coaches on the Los An- 
geles Rams commented sourly: 
"No middle linebacker would 
be much good anyway worrying 
about his profile.” Turns out i 
Henry might have had it easier 
knocking heads with NFL full- 
backs. In Rio for the filming of 
the latest ape-man epic, Tarzan 
was doublecrosscd by his chim- 
panzee pal. Cheetah. Instead of 
kissing Henry for the cameras, 
the chimp bit him on the chin, 
delaying the movie 10 days, 
while Henry, 18 stitches in his 
manly profile, recuperated in 
his hotel room. 

The La Jolla (Calif.) Rough 
Water Sw im has been held every 
year since 1916, and the event's 
undisputed booby-prize king 
is Max Miller, 66, author of 
/ Cover i he Waterfront and 
more than 20 other books. A 
heart attack kept him out of the 
race last year, but up to then he 
had entered 31 times and fin- 
ished last 31 times, a tradition 
he started long ago to prevent 
anyone else from being embar- 
rassed. This year, fully recov- 
ered. he reclaimed last place, 
swimming the mile distance as a 
friend carry ing nitroglycerin pills 
accompanied him on a paddlc- 
board just in case. 

It was so chilly when Jimmy 
Demarct and Sammy Snead 
met in a televised golf match at 
Colorado Springs that Snead 
wore his pajama pants under his 
slacks, as well as the usual hat 
covering his bald head. But the 
frigid weather did not seem to 
bother one interested spectator 


— Lieut. General James Doo- 
little, leader of the famous 
World War II raid on Tokyo. 
"The general walked the entire 
18 holes with us in 32° weath- 
er," said Demaret, "and he isn’t 
even a golfer.” 

Angling conditions on the Spey 
River in Scotland were not sup- 
posed to be good, but you could 
not prove it by Great Britain's 
Prince Charles. On his first day 
out he killed four salmon, in- 
cluding one weighing 1 8 pounds, 
and added three more the sec- 
ond day. At the Fochabers Ho- 
tel, where the fishing prince 
spent the night, a member of 
the staff said, "It’s not been a 
particularly good season. As 
far as we know Prince Charles 
bagged the best catch up here 
for some time." 

The mischievous mastermind at 
the controls of the Astrodome's 
huge and complex scoreboard is 
Bill Giles, son of National 
League President Warren Giles. 
Earlier this season, when Um- 
pire John Kibler made the sec- 
ond controversial call against 
the Houston Astros in a single 
series, publicity man Giles 
flashed a message on the score- 
board: KIBLER DID IT AGAIN. 
This brought a scolding phone 
call from his father, who was 
not at all amused. Last week 
young Giles became the father 
of his third son, and he passed 
out cigars labeled: "Giles — not 
Kibler — did it again.” 

The w orld's junior welterweight 
champion, Carlos (Morocho) 
Hernandez, seems to be a swing- 
er in or out of the ring. Once he 
drove his manager’s Cadillac 
into a wall and another lime was 
arrested for disorderly conduct 
late at night (he told police he 
was on his way to an orphanage 
to visit a friend). Now comes 
the latest Caracas escapade: 
a quick KO over young tele- 
vision model Gisela Socorro 
Fernandez.. Hernandez frac- 
tured her jaw with a right-hand 
punch because, he said, she was 
disrespectful. 
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"Iwo great American inventions. One is the Hamilton Electric watch. 


Electricity. You think of Edison. And Franklin. 
Electricity is American. Is it any wonder that 
Hamilton - with its American pride and ingenuity, 
with its American fine watchmaking tradition - 
made the world's first electric watch? 

The place: Lancaster. Pennsylvania. U S A. 


Introduction date: January 3rd, 1957. No wonder 
Hamilton Electric watches are years ahead of the 
others. Remarkably accurate and dependable. 
With a new, improved battery built to last for two 
years, With only eight moving parts, less than 
any other electric. The Hamilton Electric. A great 


American achievement. A proud possession. 

A prized gift. Hamilton jewelers are 

now showing a complete selection from $69 50. 

If you want more than time.get a 

M t-fAM/L-TO/V 


Watch above: Gemin. II. $125. Others: Nautilus 604. $1 15; Centaur. $125: Nautilus 402. $125: Nautilus 503. $79 50. 

Hamilton Watches are sold by jewelers In the U.S., Canada and more than 50 other countries. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 





All-Time All-American 

Cheers for the winning Bird! Generation after generation, 
there's never been a substitute for Old Crow. Mixes 
smoothly. Scores with highballs. Selected by the cocktail 
experts. You too can be a cheer-ful fan. Join the nationwide 
Crow Rooters Club. Those who know, drink... OLD CROW 

Famous. Smooth. Mellow. 


Go. Go. 
Go! 



FREE’ 
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MIXING MAGIC BOOKLET Dozons of recipes, strung suggestion and parly ideas all colorfully illustrated Send lo Old Crow Box 166 T Wa I Si Station New York N V 10005 



The Spanish discover go if and its Player 


With the skyline of Madrid as a backdrop and a Civil War battlefield to compete on, South Africa's Gary Player 
overcame a sore neck and the world's best golf teams to lead his country to Its first Canada Cup triumph 


There is about the same demand for 
’ a golf tournament in Madrid as there 
would be for a bullfight in Brooklyn. 
More is the pity, for the 7,096-yard 
course of the Club de Campo is one of 
the loveliest sites on which man ever 
sliced a ball out of bounds. From al- 
most any hole you can look across a 
shallow valley to the city and its majestic 
Moorish architecture. There is dramatic 
history here, too, for it was on the hills 
of Campo that the Loyalist forces made 
one of their last stands against the be- 
sieging Nationalists of General Franco 
during the final stages of the Civil War. 
Alongside the 6th fairway is a crumbling 
stone wall no more than four or five feet 
high that still bears the artillery wounds 
of the attackers and the holes through 
which the defenders fired their rifles, a 
silent reminder of a grimmer day. 

Golf in Spain is a rich man’s sport for 
fairly obvious reasons. The annual dues 
for those who would play at Club de 
Campo. one of Madrid's two courses, 
run around SI, 600 a year. So only the 
rich and the caddies ever get the feel of 
its fairways underfoot. But thanks to the 


presence of such international celebrities 
as Gary Player. America's team of Jack 
Nicklaus and Tony Lema, and a couple 
of local heroes named Ramon Sota and 
Angel Miguel, both former caddies, the 
crowd that showed up at the Club de 
Campo last week to see the 13th Cana- 
da Cup matches was large — 9.000 on 
the final day. Their manners and their 
clothes bespoke their background. Their 
applause, while sincere, was in well-bred 
decibels, and they were, without any 
contest, the best-dressed gallery that ever 
graced a golf tournament. Hvery stitch 
looked as if it had been prepared in the 
establishments of Savile Row and the 
salons of Paris. 

The number, if not necessarily the 
quality, of the teams in the Canada Cup 
matches keepscreeping upward, and this 
year the total reached 37 with the addi- 
tion of Monaco. Morocco and Czecho- 
slovakia. Golf is about as popular as 
capitalism behind the Iron Curtain, but 
somehow a couple of Czechs named J. 
Dvorak and M. Plodek managed to lay 
their hands on some clubs and balls and 
find their way to Madrid under the es- 


cort of a "nonplaying captain." Dvorak 
started off with rounds of 88-93. while 
Plodek was shooting 95 97 on a course 
that was not quite that hard, so it ap- 
pears that the West does not have to 
worry about a golf gap for some years 
to come. Since so few of the countries 
that compete for the Canada Cup have 
any chance of winning, there was ap- 
plause for the Czechs for just showing 
up — which is the attitude Canada Cup 
officials want to inspire. 

It seemed for a while as if the Ameri- 
cans were expecting to give the Czechs a 
good run for the booby prize. Nicklaus 
had caught himself a wicked sore throat 
during the previous fortnight, and had 
gone home to Columbus. Ohio to nurse 
it on his way to Spain. On the Tuesday 
morning before the matches were to be- 
gin. Tournament Director Fred Corcoran 
went to the airport to meet Jack's flight, 
but no Nicklaus arrived. Jack finally got 
in on Wednesday, barely in lime for a 
single practice round, explaining to Cor- 
coran it had been "touch and go” wheth- 
er he would get there at all. 

"Touch and go?" Corcoran repeated 
continued 
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GOLF 


inued 


after him. “Well, with me it would have 
been touch and jump if you hadn't." 

It was immediately apparent that 
Nicklaus was the big attraction of the 
tournament. A large gallery was already 
waiting for him at the club just to watch 
him practice. Someone gave him a red 
golf cap with the word “Toro" on the 
front, and the Golden Bear became the 
“Golden Bull" to the Spanish press. 
Meanwhile. Jack's troublesome throat 
was being cared for by Dr. Everett Gail- 
lard. an allergist from White Plains, 
N.Y.. who happened to be attending the 
matches as Corcoran's guest. Much to 
his pleasure. Doc Gaillard, who was ac- 
tually in Spain for a fishing trip, soon 
acquired the title of team physician, but 
he didn't realize he would end up as one 
of the busiest doctors in Madrid. Nick- 
laus' throat wasn't the only problem. 
Tony Lcma’s wife came down with some 
kind of flu. and before long just about 
all the Americans around had managed 
to develop some ailment or other. 


Lema himself arrived on the scene 
anything but fit. For much of the sum- 
mer he had been bothered by a sore el- 
bow, so he took a four-week vacation 
from the game prior to the cup matches. 
The exact nature of Tony's ailment is 
still something of a mystery — perhaps a 
strained ligament or muscle— but he had 
been taking cortisone to relieve the pain. 
His golf showed the effects of the lay- 
off, for he was hitting plenty of peloias 
eutvadas and pelotas diagonales (hooks 
and slices). On the first two days of play 
he turned in a pair of 76s. which was 
deeply disappointing, for he particularly 
wanted to do well since he obviously was 
replacing Arnold Palmer in the minds of 
the Spanish as well as on the scorecards 
of the U.S. 

By Saturday night, it was plain that 
the U.S. invalids might just as well have 
stood in bed, for another invalid was 
running away with the whole enchila- 
da. Gary Player, who had started with 
rounds of 70 and 69 and was playing 



superbly, awoke on Saturday morning 
to discover that he could scarcely move 
his head off the pillow. Exercise-crazy 
Gary had hurt his neck the evening be- 
fore while trying to stand on his head, 
and had spent much of the night taking 
hot showers and pills. “1 don't think I'm 
going to be able to get out of bed," he 
told his wife Vivienne. After a lot of ef- 
fort, he finally dressed himself in a black 
turtleneck sweater with a heavy black 
cardigan over that and drove to the golf 
course full of doubts. Out on the prac- 
tice tee he apprehensively waved his 
wedge a few times and discovered that 
the kinks in his neck were beginning to 
go away. Even so, he dared not warm up 
with anything more strenuous than the 
wedge. Then he took some wide swings 
with his putter and was amazed to find 
that the pain had all but gone. "I think 
maybe it's going to be all right," he said. 
"We'll just have to see what happens." 

What happened was that Gary teed 
up — he is even using black tecs now - 
and hooked a rather tentative drive. He 
then birdied two of the first four holes 
to go two under par. He and his partner, 
Harold Henning, a 31-year-old profes- 
sional from Johannesburg, had taken 
a one-stroke lead on Thursday, and had 
widened it to eight on Friday. Gary 
himself, consistently hitting the ball 
safe and true down Club de Campo's 
narrow fairways, had a one-stroke lead 
for the individual title. When Player 
was able to finish the first nine Satur- 
day in 35, Corcoran said: “It's all over. 
Nobody will catch Player the way he 
is going. The South Africans are run- 
ning away from everyone." As if to em- 
phasize the point. Player immediately 
went birdie, par. eagle. He and Henning 
came in with a 68 and 71 respectively, 
and while they finished the gallery felt 
free to settle down at the clubhouse for 
a leisurely lunch, knowing it would not 
miss much action. It was, after all, 2 
o'clock, and it was Spain, where people 
eat on a kind of daylight-wasting sched- 
ule — -2 to 4 for lunch and 10 to midnight 
for dinner. 

Sunday was strictly for presentation 
ceremonies, as Gary shot a 74 to beat 
Nicklaus by three stokes for the indi- 
vidual trophy and lead South Africa to 
an eight-stroke team victory over Spain. 
The U.S. was third, another three 
strokes back. For Nicklaus, it was one 
of those tournaments that he seems to 
play at half throttle, cruising along with 
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his delicate touch on the greens keeping 
him close to the top. He found a lot of 
hazards around the course, including 
the squadrons of bees and wasps that 
live on it. Nicklaus was stung twice. 
Lenta, who finished in 21st place with 
a 298. was stung in the ego. 

But if others smarted. Player could 
understandably enjoy his role as super- 
bee. All year long Gary Player has been, 
if you w ill excuse the phrase, a little pain 
in the neck to U.S. golfers. He would 
spend weeks muddling around his Jo- 
hannesburg. South Africa home saying 
how much he liked it there and how he 
wanted to be a farmer and how he 
hated to leave Vivienne and his five kids 
to go off and play golf somew here. Fi- 
nally he would lift a last few weights 
and down a last bowl of health mush 
and come to the U.S.. where he would 
win things like the U.S. Open and the 
U.S. World Series of Golf and most 
likely the U.S. George Washington 
Bridge, if somebody would just put it 
up as a prize. All told, playing in only 
13 U.S. tournaments and two quasi 
tournaments, he won SI 40.000. 

Now he had teamed up with Henning 
to make off with the Canada Cup — a 
unique prize of international golf, one 
founded by U.S. enthusiasts and won 
by U.S. golfers the last five times in a 
row. In addition, he had taken the indi- 
vidual trophy, which people like Nick- 
laus and Hogan and Snead had called 
their own. And he did it in spite of hav- 
ing his own pain in the neck. 

If the one-thousand-dollar prize mon- 
ey for the low individual score plus his 
half share of the S2.000 team money 
was hardly enough to cause a ripple 
in his bankroll. Player was still much 
elated over the victory. After the cere- 
monies were over he said. “Believe me. 
it is something to sit there and realize 
you have helped to raise your country's 
flag and to hear your national anthem 
played. It puts goose bumps right here. 

“There's another thing, too. about a 
tournament like this." Gary went on. 
moved by all the pomp. "It brings golf 
to so many countries that never had 
much feeling for it. You sense that you 
have done something for your game. 
Just think what these matches did for 
golf in France in 1963, and then look 
at all the people who were out here. You 
just watch if golf doesn't start booming 
in Spain." Why not? It has obviously 
boomed in South Africa. end 
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IMPORTED 



If this were 
an ordinary gin, 
we would have put it 
in an ordinary 
gin bottle. 



(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED, BOTTLED 
& SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M. McCUNN A CO.. INC . N.Y. 




Try 

Field & 
Stream 

...the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


superior 

DUCK 

BOAT 

strong, saleable 


For FREE literature and prices, write 

230 Washington Street 
MADOC, Inc. Marblehead, Massachusetts Dept. 410 



...a classic by 
Barrie Ltd, of 
New Haven, Made 
from mellow Puritan 
Vealskin — not cowhide 
• full leather-lined — not unlined • genuine hand- 
sewn forepart — not machine-stitched • hand-an- 
tiqued and polished to perfection. Available in Chest- 
nut Brown Veal Q Antique Amber Veal Q Light Tan 
Veal C. Black Veal □, and Antiqued Scotch Grain G- 
Order by mail, state shoe siie — only $19.95 post- 
paid! Address all orders to Barrie Ltd.. Dept. SI 
260 York St., Hew Haven, Conn. 


Fret brochurt on refutt l 

Carrie ILtti. Coolers 


NEW HAVEN 
HARTFORD 



This 


$ 100 
lens 

comes complete 
with a few 
free components. 

Like I Full range CdS electric eye in- 
side lens mount • "No Go" feature to 
prevent shooting in insufficient light 

• Expanding/contracting frame view- 
finder to automatically show exactly 
what you get on the film • Battery 
check button • Built-in self-timer • M 
and X flash synch at all speeds to 
1/500 • Short stroke film advance 

• Collapsible accessory lens hood 

We call the whole package 

Konica Auto-S2 

35mm Rangefinder Camerai undrrSlOO) 

This is what we mean by. "the lens alone 
Xis worth the price." See your dealer today! J. 


• P MOTO COMPAN" 




baseball Mark Mulvoy 


A quick look back at a most peculiar season 

It was a topsy-turvy scene. Last year s pennant winners declined and fell into the second division while two 
sixth-place teams advanced to the World Series. Strikeouts were up, home runs were down, bats were in 


Baseball news during the final week of 
the pennant race was concentrated in 
California (page 30), and only a few 
other things really seemed to matter. 
Roberto Clemente and Tony Oliva won 
the batting championships again, the 
White Sox caught the Orioles to give Al 
Lopez yet another second-place finish, 
and crowds, if that’s the word, of 461 
and 409 watched the Red Sox play on 
successive days. This final report of 1965 
on baseball’s week presents a condensed 
playback of each team’s season. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

On May 1. Tommy Davis of LOS ANGELES 
broke his right ankle sliding into second 
base. The Dodgers had not been rated too 
highly as a pennant contender before Da- 
vis’ injury and after it everyone agreed 
they didn't have a chance. How could the 
wcak-hitting Dodgers win a pennant with- 
out their only legitimate hitler? Now, as the 
Dodgers play the Minnesota Twins in the 
World Series, critics, fans and even some 


PLAYERS OF THE YEAR 



rival National League managers have 
learned that batting power and a pennant 
are not necessarily synonymous. The Dodg- 
ers hit only 78 home runs this year, the 
lowest total in the major leagues, yet they 
won by capitalizing on great pitching, bunts, 
stolen bases, infield outs, opponents' errors 
and last-inning base hits. Captain Maury 
Wills was the sparkplug of the Dodgers' 
one-cylinder attack: he harassed pitchers 
with his poke hits, his 92 stolen bases and 
his daring, evasive, aggressive base running. 
Whenever the Dodgers sorely needed a run. 
Wills seemed somehow always to wheedle 
it for them. The Dodgers avoided losing 
streaks — their longest was four games- be- 
cause. as Cookie Rojas of the Phillies ex- 
plained. "They have that great stopper in 
Sandy Koufax.’’ Koufax won 26 games, 
pitched a perfect game and set a new ma- 
jor-league strikeout record with 382. He 
was indeed a stopper, and so was Don 
Drysdale, whose record of 23-12 was not 
far behind Sandy's. The Dodger pitching 
generally was overwhelming. In the stretch 
drive, when Los Angeles won 13 straight 



and 1 5 of 16 to move from a 4 Vi-game deficit 
to the pennant, the pitchers allowed one 
run or none in 12 of the 16 games, had an 
0.8S earned run average and at one point 
had yielded only two runs in 60 innings. 
Last week, when Dodger pitchers were al- 
lowing 1 , 1 , 0, 0, 2, I and 0 runs, san eran- 
cisco pitchers gave up 4, 9, 8, 3. 1 7, 2 and 3. 
The Giants were in the pennant scramble 
all the way because of Willie Mays, who led 
the majors in home runs with 52, and who 
set a National League record for home runs 
in one month with 17 in August (he hit 28 
from August I to the end of the season). 
Willie also helped quell the near riot that 
developed after his teammate, Juan Mari- 
chal. hit John Roscboro of the Dodgers 
with a bat. The episode cost Marichal a 
SI, 750 fine and a 10-day suspension. It may- 
have cost the Giants the pennant, as well, 
for Marichal. who had a 19-9 record before 
the incident, was 3-4 after he returned. His 
failure in key games the last two weeks hurt 
the Giants badly. Cincinnati, supposedly 
the best team in the league on paper, was a 
badly beaten fourth on the field. The Reds 
had the highest team batting average in the 
majors but never won more than four 
straight games all year. Jim Maloney pitched 
two no-hitters— but lost one when Johnny 
Lewis of the Mcts hit a home run in the 1 1 th 
inning. In the other, Maloney had to pitch 
a 10th hitlcss inning before winning 1-0. 
After losing 24 of its first 33 games, Pitts- 
burgh played 81-48 baseball better than 
any other team in the league — from May 
21 to the end of the year. Milwaukee, only 
one game out of first place on September 7, 
folded in the stretch, finished fifth, 1 1 games 
behind, and will move to Atlanta a loser. 
There was dissension in Philadelphia, and 
the Phillies, picked by many to win every- 
thing back in the spring, finished in the sec- 
ond division. Frank Thomas swung a bat 
at Richie Allen during a fight near the bat- 
ting cage. Art Mahafley and Wes Covington 
were unhappy with Manager Gene Mauch, 
and Bo Belinsky and Dick Stuart talked 
of play ing in Japan, st. louis started badly, 
rallied fitfully once or twice but really was 
never a threat to repeat last season's cham- 


NATlONAL LEAGUE: SANOY KOUFAX 


AMERICAN LEAGUE: ZOILO VERSALLES 
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pionship. Lou Brock stole 63 bases, but the 
team had a generally listless year. Ernie 
Banks hit his 400th career home run, Billy 
Williams had an outstanding season and 
Ron Santo hit well, but Chicago again fin- 
ished eighth. Houston was in second place 
in May. but then started a steady plunge to 
familiar ninth place. The Astros had three 
standout youngsters, Outfielder Jim Wynn, 
rookie Second Baseman Joe Morgan and 
19-year-old Pitcher Larry Dierker. Once 
again, new york had the worst pitching and 
the worst hitting in the league. Injuries 
harassed the Mels' Ron Hunt, the All-Star 
second baseman, who dislocated his shoul- 
der and was out for three months. Casey 
Stengel broke his wrist and later his hip 
and finally retired. The “Youth of America” 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 5 
Johnson, Cin (.287) 
Williams Chi ( 315) 
Robinson, Cm (.296) 
Rose, Cin (.312) 

Mays, SF (.315) 

Harper. Cm (.257) 
Clendenon. Pitt (.301) 
Pinson, Cin (.305) 

Aaron Mil ( 318) 

Hart. SF ( 299) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Oliva, Minn (.321) 
Versalles Minn ( 273) 
Colavito, Clev (.287) 
Hall. Minn (.285) 

Horton. Del (.273) 
Robinson. Ball (.297) 
Wagner. Clev (.294) 
Tresh. NY (.279) 
Mantilla. Bos (.275) 
Conigliaro. Bos (.269) 


Teammates Total Runs 


‘derived by subtracting HRs trom RBls 


that Casey left behind looked good at times, 
especially the night 20-ycar-old Tug Mc- 
Graw beat Sandy Koufax before 45,950 in 
Shea Stadium, giving the Mets three straight 
wins over the Dodgers. 

Final LA 97-65. SF 95-67, Pitt 90-72, 

Cm 89-73, Mil 86-76. Phil 85-76. SIL 

80-81. Chi 72-90, Hou 65-97, NY 50-112 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

For years and years it was the custom each 
spring for managers of teams in Chicago. 
Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore and elsewhere 
to knock the Yankees, to predict that this 
would be the year that they would beat the 
New Yorkers. This season, of course, they 
were right: they all did beat the Yankees. 
The trouble was, none of them could beat 
Minnesota, a sad sixth last year, a domi- 
nant champion this season. Minnesota not 
only won, it won the way the Yankees used 
to — strongly and convincingly, and despite 
injuries and dissension that would have shat- 
tered a lesser team's pennant hopes. Vcr- 
sallcs, the slashing, hard-running shortstop 


who scored 1 26 runs and batted in 77, was 
the leader in the drive to the pennant, and 
this was all the more remarkable because 
last spring Versalles was fined by Manag- 
er Sam Mcle for insubordination. Minne- 
sota's owner, Calvin Griffith, said, “That 
was the thing that woke up the club. It was 
a sign that Sam finally was getting tough 
with his players." Although Versalles was 
the keystone, the greatest moment of the 
year for the Twins was contributed by Kille- 
brew, who with two out in the last of the 
ninth inning in the final game before the 
midseason All-Star break, hit a two-run 
home run that turned defeat into a startling 
victory over the then still-feared Yankees. 
That blow opened a five-game lead but, 
more than that, it told the Twins, the rest of 
the league and the whole world, for that 
matter, that the Yankees were indeed dead. 
Chicago, called in the spring “the best White 
Sox team I ever managed" by Al Lopez, col- 
lapsed when the three players Lopez most 
depended on, Gary Peters, Juan Pizarro and 
Pete Ward, all did poorly. Pizarro won only 
six games, Peters 10 and Ward batted a fu- 
tile .247. Crushingly disappointing seasons 
by Boog Powell, Sam Bowens, John Orsino 
and Luis Aparicio wrecked Baltimore's pen- 
nant hopes; the only bright spots were relia- 
ble Brooks Robinson, power-hitting rookie 
Curt Blefary and the soft-throwing reliever, 
Stu Miller. Detroit was just three games off 
the lead on Memorial Day when Acting 
Manager Bob Swift returned the Tigers to 
Charley Dressen, who had suffered a heart 
attack in spring training. Swift told Dressen: 
“There's no reason why this club should 
not win the pennant." But Willie Horton 
slumped, Al Kaline had foot trouble, Dave 
Wickcrsham couldn't win — and the Tigers 
were 13 games out as the season ended. 
When Cleveland was in first place on July 
3, Rocky Colavito had 19 home runs and 
Max Alvis was batting .287. Colavito hit 
only seven more homers the rest of the way, 
Alvis fell off to .247 and the Indians finished 
a sagging fifth. "Everyone expects the Yan- 
kees to win the pennant, and so do I," was 
one of Johnny Keane's first remarks when 
he arrived in new york in April. Keane 
realized, of course, that Mickey Mantle had 
become a part-time player, but he had no 
way of knowing that Elston Howard would 
be sidelined for two months with a bad el- 
bow, that Roger Maris would miss more 
than half of the season because of a freak 
thumb injury, that Jim Bouton would drop 
from 18 wins in 1964 to four in 1965, that 
Tony Kubck would miss one game in three 
because of a chronically bad back, or that 
supersub Phil Linz would bat .207 and 
drive in all of 16 runs. Tom Tresh's bat and 
Mel Stotllemyre's 20-9 record kept the Yan- 
kees from an even more abysmal season. 
All-Stars Jim Frcgosi and Dean Chance 
started badly for California, which changed 


its name but not its feeble personality; both 
closed strongly, but it was too late for the 
weak-winged Angels. Washington finished 
a respectable eighth, mostly through the ef- 
forts of Manager Gil Hodges and five other 
members of the Dodger Alumni Associa- 
tion. Frank Howard led the Senators with 
.289, 21 home runs and 84 runs batted in. 
Third Baseman Ken McMullen hit .263 with 
18 home runs, and Dick Nen took over at 
first base. Pete Richert won 15 games, Phil 
Ortega 12 — and the Senators would like to 
make more trades with the Dodgers, boston 
had the league's leading home-run hitler 
(Tony Conigliaro), the No. 2 batter (Carl 
Yastrzcmski), and scored more runs than 
any teams except the Twins and Tigers, but 
the pitching and the fielding were the worst 
in the majors, and the Red Sox finished a 
shameful ninth. Kansas city nearly edged 
past Boston and out of the cellar, and with 
their best players all in their mid- or early 
20s the Athletics may have the nucleus of 
a sound — or, at least, improving — ball club. 

final: Minn 102-60. Chi 95-67. Ball 94-68. 

Del 89-73. Clev 87-75. NY 77-85. Cal 75-87. 

Wash 70-92. Bos 62-100. KC 59-103 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYER, 
EACH TEAM 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


DODGERS 

GIANTS 

PIRATES 

REDS 

BRAVES 

PHILLIES 

CARDINALS 

CUBS 

ASTROS 

METS 


Sandy Koufax 
Willie Mays 
Roberto Clemente 
Dcron Johnson 
Henry Aaron 
Richie Allen 
Curt Flood 
Billy Williams 
Jimmy Wynn 
Roy McMillan 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
twins Zoilo Versalles 


white sox 

ORIOLES 

TIGERS 

INDIANS 

YANKEES 

ANGELS 

SENATORS 

RED SOX 

ATHLETICS 


Eddie Fisher 
Brooks Robinson 
Willie Horton 
Rocky Colavito 
Mel Stottlcmyre 
Bob Lee 
Frank Howard 
Carl Yastrzemski 
Bert Canipaneris 
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Dizzy makes a different kind of pitch 


A pitcher who once did an occasional job of low-bridging 
enemy batters found himself in high bridge circles 
for the first time at the recent Lone Star Sectional tourna- 
ment in Houston and gave a pretty good account of himself. 
Dizzy Dean, fabulous fast bailer of the 1930s and now 
a fast-talking fracturer of the English language in his popu- 
lar baseball telecasts, added his name to the list of baseball 
stars whose bridge exploits have made news — a group that 
includes Jim Bunning, Stu Miller and Wes Parker. 

It wasn't Dean's first experience with duplicate ; he had 
played on occasion in Wiggins, Miss., but this was his first 
outing in big-time bridge. CM' Diz made his debut a memora- 
ble one by finishing sixth in a field of 148 in the Mixed 
Pair championship, winding up the evening by bringing 


Eust- West vulnerable 
Wes! dealer 





WEST 

(L.M. I) 

1 N.T. 
PASS 
PASS 


NORTH 

(Latte Mathews) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


home a redoubled contract against a pair of Life Masters, 
who, quite understandably, prefer to remain anonymous. 
Since bridge players live in a little world of their own, Diz 
went virtually unrecognized until the event was over. But 
his lone kibitzer happened to be Bob Stucker. who is co- 
author of a forthcoming book which deals with a system 
called, coincidentally. The Big Diamond. ■Technically.'’ re- 
ports Bob, "Diz is a better pitcher than a bridge player. 
But, as in everything he ever did. he sure is interesting to 
watch." 

"We're not vulnerable, are we?" Diz had asked after he 
had been doubled by East. His partner. Mrs. Mathews, is 
a Life Master and a frequent tournament director and scor- 
er. She is also a most ethical player, so she hid her alarm 
when she replied truthfully. "No." 

“Well, then," continued Diz. "I'm goin' to redouble." 

Three cheerful passes ended the auction — although North 
did gulp a little. 

West led the king of diamonds and made the helpful shift 
to the jack of hearts. The lead rode around to declarer's 
king and. forgetting for the moment about the need to 
draw trumps, Diz fired back the 8 of hearts, ducked around 
to East's ace. 

In a desperate attempt to get a heart ruff. East underled 
his ace of spades but this gallant effort failed. Diz ruffed, 
cashed the ace of clubs and continued w ith the queen. West 
won with the king and dutifully led back a heart for East to 
ruff, but it was too late. East had no more trumps. Diz lost 
a heart trick later, but he made his redoubled contract. 

Luckily for the opponents, the scoring was at match 
points, where you can't get worse than a zero. At total 
points or International Match Points, the loss would have 
been astronomical. All over the room East and West were 
making four spades— and in many cases they were making 
it doubled. North's five trumps against the spade contract 
were only slightly embarrassing to West as declarer. The 
singleton-club opening brought North a second-round club 
ruff. But when North exited with a heart, declarer took 
the trick with East's ace. led a trump to the queen, then 
played three rounds of diamonds. A fourth diamond was 
ruffed in West's hand. West cashed the king of spades and 
led another round and East's ace-jack cleaned up the suit. 
The fifth diamond was declarer’s 1 0th trick and he lost a 
heart at the end. end 
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Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



Dale McRoberts, Sr. is a building security guard in California Tami Apt operates an art gallery in New York 



Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies. Do you? Floyd Cummins is a commercial fisherman in Washington 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milderthrough longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 


horse shows j Alice Higgins 

Yes yes, three in a row for 
My My, and Sweetie Face, too 


Briskly run and featuring some stellar horsemanship, the state fair 
at Louisville was a galloping success, except for a silly pony class 


A show horse." remarked Hugh Rich- 
ardson in Louisville during the Ken- 
tucky State Fair Horse Show, "is as tem- 
peramental as a Follies girl. You can 
spend SI 00.000 a year to keep one. and 
she may slap you in the face. And she can 
also make you look and feel like a big 
shot." At the show's end Richardson, 
beaming as he poured the victory cham- 
pagne. was definitely in the latter catego- 
ry. His daughter Jolie's mare. My My. 
had won the fivc-gaitcd World's Grand 
Championship for the third consecutive 
time, setting a record for mares. (Jolie's 
Lady Carrigan. another one of those vola- 
tile females, won the championship four 
times, the last in 1958. but not in a row . ) 

Stake night in the Freedom Hall Coli- 
seum. with a capacity crowd of 14.784, 
was hot and humid enough to w ill a jun- 
gle orchid. With 1 1 entries in the ring 
all eyes still were on the open gate. The 
three top contenders — Frank Bradshaw 
on Jolie's My My, Earl Teater on Dodge 
Stables' Star of the Show, and Tom 
Moore on Knolland Farms' The Con- 
tender— were trying to upstage each oth- 
er. Each wanted to make a dramatic last 
entrance. Moore outlagged the others 
and once in the ring began his stalk of 
My My. At first, his bright gelding 
seemed to have the edge; My My had not 
yet slipped into that extra gear that leaves 
her rivals standing still. But before long 
she did so. "She's too big and too tough," 
sighed one Contender fan as My My be- 
came more and more dazzling and The 
Contender faded away, hot and out of 
heart. He was awarded second, displac- 
ing Star of the Show, who had been the 
reserve champion last year. 


For Jolie, this triumph was especially 
satisfying. With great difficulty she had 
coaxed a temporary release from the 
Atlanta hospital, where she had lain 
seriously ill since July, in order to spend 
one night at the show. And the ensuing 
success and elation were some compen- 
sation for other miseries of recent years. 
First a soft-drink bottle had exploded 
and cut her leg. forcing her out of the 
show-ring. A severe illness and a kidney 
operation followed. When she was recov- 
ering from that her champion mare. Lady 
Carrigan. caught the equine virus and 
died. Next, her champion stallion. Cap- 
tain Denmark, and 28 other horses per- 
ished in a stable fire. Then, happily, she 
purchased My My and the mare has 
never been defeated; neither has Jolie's 
morale. 

Another consecutive three-time win- 
ner at Louisville was the crowd-pleasing 
black marc named Supreme Airs but 
called Sweetie Face by her owner. Mrs. 
J. W. Gallagher. ("After all. you can't 
say. ‘Come here. Supreme Airs.* “ she 
explained.) Sweetie Face has now won 
the fine-harness stake for 2-. 3- and 4- 
year-old horses at the Fair, a feat never 
before accomplished in the memory of 
anyone present. 

The Dodge Stables, winner of more 
world championships over the years than 
any other owner, added still another 
trophy to an impressive collection. With 
Trainer Earl Teater in the saddle. Local 
Talent, a consistently animated chestnut 
marc, became the World’s Grand Cham- 
pion thrcc-gaited horse for the second 
time. Earlier in the week Dodge had set 
a different sort of record. After winning 


the weanling class the stables announced 
that the filly had been sold to Mrs. J. R. 
Sharp of Tulsa for S 10,000, the highest 
price ever paid for a show horse prospect. 
That hardly leaves Dodge without stock 
for the future. The stables' Flight Time 
was the winner of the gaited stake for 
3-year-olds. 

This year, for a change, the open fine- 
harness division was full and competi- 
tive largely because of the absence of 
that invincible stallion. Colonel Boyle, 
whose trainer. Art Simmons, apparently 
did not like one of the judges. So the 
new Louisville champion was an elegant 
chestnut gelding named Thundcrbird. 
owned by Mrs. A. J. Kavanaugh and 
driven by Trainer Dick Hadley. Another 
Hadley triumph saw The Cock Robin, 
a remarkably little horse who thinks big, 
add two more titles to his already-amaz- 
ing record by winning both the ladies’ 
and amateur line-harness stakes for Mrs. 
Kavanaugh. This chestnut gelding, dura- 
ble as Satchel Paige, seems as bright as 
when he won his first world champion- 
ship six years ago. "He acts younger all 
the time." said the 35-ycar-old Hadley. 
"1 wish 1 could figure out how he does it. 
I just feel older each year. He's such a 
perfect little horse, just like a toy or a 
watch fob. You almost think you should 
invite him into the house." At home in 
Oklahoma City. Hadley keeps Robin in a 
stall that is specially built up so that he 
seems to be as normally horse-size as his 
stablcmates. Visitors, accustomed to see- 
ing him in the show -ring, are usually 
surprised at his diminutive stature when 
he is not in motion. But w hen Robin hits 
the tanbark. he clearly is certain that he 
is bigger and better than any other horse 
in the ring, and the judges generally agree 
with him. 

The only sour note at this extremely 
successful show was again the inclusion 
of the fancy-pony turnout class on stake 
night. In it a little boy. dressed in top 
hat and tails and looking like a minia- 
ture undertaker, drives a pony with a 
little girl for companion. She wears a 
huge skirt that totally covers the buggy 
and looks like a turtle shell of pastel 
tulle. The rouged and lipsticked girl- 
child simpers at the audience and finally 
kisses the equally rouged boy when the 
ribbon is awarded. The children obvious- 
ly are not responsible for this ludicrous 
display; it has to be parental delinquen- 
cy. And just what the judge uses as a 
gauge to reach his decision is one of those 
horse show mysteries that is best left 
forever unexplained. end 
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No, that isn’t Alice. 

Alice isn’t with us anymore. 

And we understand the “regulars” 
on her flight aren’t very happy about it. 

After you flew with Alice once, she 
remembered your face the next time. 
And your name the next time. 

And that you liked your coffee with 


saccharin after that. 

And what happened to Alice? 

Well, if you must know, one of you 
married her. 

In fact, one or another of you has 
married practically every stewardess 
we’ve ever had. 

(It’s got to the point now where we 


can’t keep girls more than 2 years.) 

So don't look at us that way if you 
happen to miss Alice. 

(Or Doreen or Nora or “that little 
M iss Whoozis with the red hair.”) 

You can't go on removing these girls 
from the premises and still expect to 
find them on the airplane. 
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CASSIUS CLAY 
MUST BE BEATEN 


BEAT CASSIUS continued 


Flout Patterson will fifth t Cassius Clay for the world heavyweight championship on November 22 in Las Vegas. Here , 
with Writer Jack Mahon , he tells why he believes he is going to win the title fight , and why he feels that he must win it 


C oming away from the very disappointing — and in many 
ways shocking — second Sonny Liston-Cassius Clay 
heavyweight title fight in Lewiston. Me. last May, 1 listened 
to some pretty harsh comments about it and about the 
sport of boxing in general. 

Many of those who had made the long trip to Lew iston 
for the one-minute fiasco insisted that Liston-Clay had 
killed boxing. Many openly charged that it was a fixed 
fight, and former Heavyweight Champion Gene Tunney 
suggested that Liston's purse be held up pending an in- 
vestigation. 

Such talk follow ing such a totally disappointing title fight 
was not surprising. But not long afterward, when tempers 
had cooled and a longer-range view could be taken of Clay’s 
one-round knockout of Sonny, a more rational appraisal 
of the entire heavyweight boxing picture was possible. I was 
put forth as Clay’s most logical next opponent, largely 
because of the popular decision I had won over George 
C'huvalo at Madison Square Garden, and the match was 
eventually signed for Las Vegas next month. 

I think my fight with Clay is one the boxing public wants 
to see — and should see. But I do not agree with many of 
the things written and said about it. I realize that sports- 
writers and publicity men like to play up various angles 
on every big fight. But one would think, from sonic of the 
things I’ve read, that I will not only be trying to win the 
heavyweight title for the third time, but fighting to save 
boxing as well. You could get the idea that the entire sport 
depends on me and that if I. as some sort of homemade 
Sir Galahad, do not defeat the villain. Clay, boxing will 
most certainly die. That is nonsense. Boxing does not need 
me, or anyone else, to survive. It is most presumptuous. I 
think, to suggest that a sport almost a century old could 
stand or fall on what one fighter does or does not do. 

On the other hand, and I feel very strongly about this, 
boxing most certainly could use a new image right now . I 
say it. and I say it flatly, that the image of a Black Muslim 
as the world heavyweight champion disgraces the sport and 
the nation. Cassius Clay must be beaten and the Black 
Muslims’ scourge removed from boxing. 

I have much respect for Clay as a fighter, but I lost a lot 
of respect for him as a person when he joined the Black 
Muslims, particularly when he gave them credit for helping 
him win the championship. Cassius has made no secret of 
his devotion to Black Muslimism. He boasts of it, parades 
and flaunts it whenever he can. He constantly raises racial 
issues. By calling me a “Black White Hope" and by several 
other ill-advised and intemperate remarks, he has continu- 
ally damaged the image of American Negroes and the civil 
rights groups working on their behalf. No decent person 
can look up to a champion whose credo is “hate whites." 
I have nothing but contempt for the Black Muslims and 
that for which they stand. 

Aubrey Barnette, a Muslim official who left the move- 
ment, wrote, “The Muslims, no less than the Ku Klux 


Klan. want to keep the Negro in his place." He charged 
that the Muslims' alleged programs for education, econom- 
ic uplift, moral rehabilitation, family harmony and brother- 
hood were all myths. "The Muslims are all talk and no 
action," Mr. Barnette said. "They can condemn, complain 
and criticize, but cannot deliver on any of their promises. 
To the Negro, they have been another foot on the back . . . 
another slave master." 

I am a Roman Catholic. I do not believe God put us 
here to hate one another. I believe the Muslim preaching 
of segregation, hatred, rebellion and violence is wrong. 

What religion teaches that? 

By preaching such propaganda and not flatly condemn- 
ing the murder of Malcolm X. who quit the Muslims, Cas- 
sius Clay is disgracing himself and the Negro race. 

I have tried to be charitable in my judgment of Clay. 
I have tried to convince myself that lie has been taken in 
by the Muslims, that he really does not know what they 
stand for. I have reasoned that perhaps Cassius is being 
shown the icing on the cake, and if he attended some of 
their top-secret meetings Clay would have nothing to do 
with the Muslims. 

Many people familiar with Clay's situation have told nie 
during the past year that he will try to break with the Mus- 
lims very soon. I doubt it. I don't think their leaders would 
like that — or permit it. Cassius has far too much recruiting 
value for the Muslims to let him quit now. The assassina- 
tion of Malcolm X certainly must have affected Clay, as it 
did everyone else in the Muslim movement. I think all the 
talking Cassius did — boasting he wasn't going to hide and 
things like that— was just for effect. He wanted to show 
the world he wasn't afraid. 

it could well be he is very afraid. 

I know I'd be. I wonder, under the circumstances, if I'd 
dare to fight. To be perfectly frank, I have even thought 
about an assassination attempt on Clay while our fight is 
in progress. If the late President Kennedy can be assassi- 
nated. it should not be too difficult to kill Clay, for he is 
nowhere near as important as our late President. 

Suppose someone did try to kill Clay while we were fight- 
ing. I’m not joking. Two fighters move around quickly, and 
if a bullet is fired I might move right into the range and get 
killed instead of Clay. If the possibility of assassination has 
occurred to nie, I guess Clay has thought about it, too. 

It has been strongly suggested by some columnists that 
Black Muslim strong-arm men threatened Sonny Liston's 
life unless he took things easy with Mr. Clay. What would 
I do if my life were threatened unless I lost this fight? 

First: I do not believe Liston was threatened. What 
happened to Sonny in the two Clay tights seemed fairly 
clear to me. and I will go into that later. If my life were 
threatened, of course I would be afraid. The Black Mus- 
lims are capable of anything. However, they cannot pos- 
sibly understand one thing. Someday we are all going to 
die. And the best way to die is doing something we love. I 
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Own a Honda and suddenly you’re a powerhouse of 
personal magnetism. There’s no escaping the sleek style, the quiet 
command of the four-stroke OHV engine. Works wonders with girls. 

Prices start about $215! Upkeep is low. And you meet the nicest people. 
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BEAT CASSIUS 

love boxing. I may not love the long, 
tough, lonely hours of training, or being 
hidden away. I accept that. But once I 
am in that ring for a fight I am where 1 
want to be and doing what I want to do. 
Nothing in the world — threats, violence 
or guns — could make me do anything 
dishonorable, anything but my best. 

What is more, the heavyweight cham- 
pionship cannot be allowed to belong to 
one organization — good or bad. In all 
the years of boxing the heavyweight 
championship belonged, really, to a 
country. If you now give away the cham- 
pionship to an organization that hardly 
recognizes your country, other countries 
and other people will look down on you. 
Particularly people like the Muslims. 

That is why I once offered to fight 
Clay for nothing and to give the title — 
if 1 won it — to the No. I contender. Not 
just offer the contender a fight, but give 
him the title. Clay turned the offer down 
because he had an agreement to give 
Liston a return match. I was ranked No. 
7 then. Now that I have fought my way 
back to the No. I contender's spot, I 
feel just as strongly as ever about taking 
the title away from Clay and away from 
the Muslims. 

Apart from these considerations, how 
do I feel about the Clay fight, my come- 
back and what the future holds for me? 

Well, above all, I am certain that I 
will become the first man in history ever 
to win the heavyweight championship 
of the world for the third time. There are 
many reasons for this. One is a new feel- 
ing of faith in myself. Let me explain. 

One day last January while I was train- 
ing for the Chuvalo fight, Mickey Alan, 
the singer, who is a good friend of mine, 
came up for a visit. He has been around 
with me for a long time, has done road 
work with me and so forth. He knows 
me pretty well. 

He told me he thought I should keep 
away from Chuvalo. Not to fight my 
usual way but to move in and out. He 
asked me how 1 felt about the fight, 
and I told him I was confident I would 
win it. 

You know what happened. I won the 
decision over Chuvalo in a real tough 
fight. But I won much more than that, 
too. I won back something that I secretly 
was not sure of up there in camp — my 
self-confidence. 

The Chuvalo fight gave me more 
strength spiritually than I think I have 
ever had. For years the press has been 


writing about my "china chin,” saying I 
couldn’t take a punch and that's why I 
would not win this fight or that one. I 
guess w hen you hear something over and 
over for a long period of time you can’t 
help but begin to believe it. 

Though Chuvalo did not rate as a 
puncher, many experts figured he would 
knock me out. One night Mickey Alan 
thought 1 was joking when 1 told him I 
hoped it would be a hard fight. But I did. 
I wanted to find out just how much truth 
there was in the "china chin" talk. I 
was actually determined to test it. 

If you remember the fight, it was more 
than I'd hoped for. Because I had pre- 
viously injured my left hand, 1 could not 
fight in my usual style, even had I wanted 
to. I had to move in, then away, just as 
M ickey had suggested. I took lots of pun- 
ishment, and don't let anyone tell you 
Chuvalo can’t hurt you. That I could take 
that kind of beating and some pretty 
good punches on the chin without go- 
ing down did something to me. 

I was very tired near the end of the 
fight, but inside — mentally, that is — I felt 
great. Part of it was the wonderful feeling 
I experienced when the Madison Square 
Garden crowd began calling, "Come on, 
Floyd. Come on, Floyd.” I can't tell 
you what that meant to me. It was more 
impressive because my opponent was 
white. Usually in mixed fights the ma- 
jority of the crowd is for the white boy. 
Weeks before my fight Cassius Clay 
called Chuvalo the "White Hope.” But 
during the fight I became the "White 
Hope.” 

The roar of that crowd, a crowd yell- 
ing for me, was a tremendous incentive. 
I never thought I'd be accepted that way 
in New York— which is one of the rea- 
sons I have not fought there in so many 
years. A crow-d actually pulling for me 
gave me a feeling I had never experienced 
before. It was like coming home after a 
long absence. 

All of these things — the way the Chu- 
valo fight developed, my new confidence 
and the feeling that perhaps I haven't a 
"china chin” after all — give me a very 
healthy mental attitude toward the fight 
with Cassius Clay. A fighter's mental at- 
titude — his peace of mind and ability 
to think clearly — is very important. 1 
know, because my thinking, as much as 
anything, caused me to disgrace myself 
in the two Liston fights. 

For the Clay fight I know exactly what 
1 am going to do. Clay has a good but 
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If you read 
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you should own 



...the new 
Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged 

In recent years the English language 
has changed tremendously. Your 
everyday language. And the language 
of science, technology, business, and 
the professions. 

To be well informed today, you 
need to keep up with these changes. 
And the way to do it — the only way 
— is to own the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary. 

100,000 new words, new meanings! 

The first completely new 
unabridged in 30 years, this new 
Merriam-Webster gives you full 
understanding of 100,000 new words 
and new meanings — 450,000 entries 
in all. It covers every area of human 
thought, answers more questionsabout 
today’s English language than any 
other dictionary. 

Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today. It is recognized 
as the final word authority by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, and by 
federal and state courts of law. 

Insist on the genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The leading name in dictionaries since 1847. 

“ FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupon “| 
G. SC. Merriam Co. Oept. XI 7, Springfield, Mass. Of 101 J 

I'm interested in Keeping up with the new ! 
words and new meanings in today's English I 
language. Please send me a tree copy ol your ■ 
12-page booklet "Hold the English language I 
in your two hands." 
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When your little girl re- 
minds you to fasten your 
seat belt . . . 

When you think of 
Smokey Bear, and drown 
your campfire . . . 

When you see someone 
walk over to a litter bas- 
ket and drop in a gum 
wrapper. . . 

When you are asked to 
support Radio Free Europe, 
Red Cross, Higher Educa- 
tion— or are encouraged 
to save by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds . . . 

. . . that’s the power of ad- 
vertising at work — public 
service advertising, pre- 
pared free of charge by The 
Advertising Council. It’s a 
voluntary gift to America 
by U.S. business. 


There are all kinds of ways to 
get things done. 

You can coerce people, force 
them, penalize them heavily 
for disobedience. 

Or you can show people that 
something is worth doing, keep 
them reminded to do some- 
thing about it. 

And, in America, that 
method works. For 23 years 
now. The Advertising Council 
has been proving that it works. 
Through the use of advertis- 
ing, with its unique ability to 
get results, changes have been 
brought about to benefit the 
whole nation. 

What the Council is . . . 

The Advertising Council is a 
non-profit, non-partisan 
organization that exists only 
for public service. It started 
right after Pearl Harbor, and, 
in war and peace, has helped 
solve more problems and serve 
more people, than any other 
single private institution, be- 
fore or since. 

And this advertising space 
doesn't cost you a cent! All of 
the support The Advertising 
Council gives to public service 
causes is made possible by con- 
tributions of men, materials 
and money from American 
business. 

Advertising agency men and 


women donate time and effort 
to create the Council’s adver- 
tising messages. Magazines, 
newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations, networks and 
sponsors, transit and outdoor 
advertising companies all do- 
nate f ree time and space to keep 
those messages in your mind. 

Last year time and space 
worth more than S230 million 
was contributed. 

. . . and what it does for you 

Look at the symbols on these 
pages. Each one of them 
stands for a current Adver- 
tising Council effort. Each one 
represents a cause that is more 
successful because of the work 
The Advertising Council does 
to enlist public support for it. 

Because these causes suc- 
ceed, Americans are healthier, 
safer, stronger, better in- 
formed. The United States is a 
better country, a better place 
for you and your family to live. 

Uncommon advertising, 
working for the common good, 
is one of the great social inven- 
tions of our time. Its power 
for good is something new and 
hopeful in the world. 

Next time you see the little 
circle with the crossed sword 
and quill, let it remind you 
of the human bene- 
fits of this work. 


The Advertising Council 


. . for public service 


If you would like to know more about this work, write for a free booklet 
to The Adverfiiing Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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^ its farthest, takes its hungriest bite when 
your hand is in its most comfortable 
position. Considerate design! 
Cutlery-steel blades, cushion grips. 
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Rocket* Pruner by 
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$1.00 

The effective and lasting personal 
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ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
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Sumptuous grained 
calfskin blucher with 
famous Synchro-Flex 
comfort. Fully lined. 

Style 6116 Deep 
Brown with black 
detailing. Style 7116 
I Black. About $28. 

BRITISH WALKERS 

Dept. W-42. Freeport. Maine 
Also makers of Taylor-Made Shoes lor Men 


not particularly dangerous punch. At 
least he has not shown one so far. I am 
sure I punch harder than he does. I also 
have a great deal more experience than 
Cassius, and this will be a big factor in 
our fight. 

I have been fighting since 1952 — that's 
13 years. I have fought all kinds of op- 
ponents; big men, small men. south- 
paws, every kind of style. Clay has been 
fighting only about five years as a pro 
and has never once really been in trou- 
ble. It is when a man is under heavy fire 
that experience truly pays off. I think 
Clay is the type who could be easily con- 
fused if things did not go just the way 
he had planned. 

Most fighters dislike following orders. 
They feel they should be the boss in the 
ring. They want to run things their own 
way. I know. I have disobeyed instruc- 
tions, and I don't like to remember what 
happened to me. 

I do not mean to imply that I question 
Clay's ability to fight back if he is hurt. 
No, indeed. After all, he took too many 
liberties with Sonny Banks and got 
knocked down. He was also knocked 
down by Henry Cooper. Both times he 
got off the floor to win. Then, too, Cas- 
sius was in difficulty in the first round of 
his fight with Doug Jones. Doug almost 
put him down with a right hand to the 
head, but Clay pulled himself together 
and went on to win the decision. 

These things indicate that Clay docs 
not lack a fighting heart. They also in- 
dicate he will go down if he is tagged 
with a solid punch. 

You do not get into trouble unless 
you make mistakes. 1 have watched some 
of Clay's fights and have seen several 
flaws in his style. Naturally, I do not care 
to discuss all of them here. One, which is 
no secret to fight fans, is Clay’s tendency 
to carry his hands too low. He drops 
his hands after delivering a punch. 
Though Banks and Jones caught him do- 
ing this, they didn’t follow through. 
Cassius would not get away with this 
against a more experienced fighter. 

Clay fights this way because he is very 
conscious of his speed. He has a wonder- 
ful pair of legs and relies on them to 
keep him — or to get him — out of trou- 
ble. He is very young and determined. 
He is also, I think, careless. He is going 
to learn that his legs won’t keep him 
out of difficulty indefinitely. 

I really can't offer an opinion on Clay’s 
ability to take a punch. Banks, Cooper 
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let’s go Dutch 


The way the Dutch do. 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won’t 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 









Lincoln Continental for 1966: 

unmistakably new, 
yet unmistakably Continental 

With the newly styled sedan and four-door convertible 
there is a new Lincoln Continental model for 1966: the 
Continental coupe, making America's most distinguished 
motorcar available to more fine car buyers than ever 
before. Discover for yourself how close you may be to 
owning a Lincoln Continental. 

One look tells you Continental styling is new, totally new from 
the dynamic front grille to the graceful contours of the rear 
design. And yet you know that this new styling is a contem- 
porary expression of the continuing Continental look. All three 
new models are distinctively Lincoln Continental. Each is built 
to the highest standards in the world and tested more thoroughly 
than any other car. 

Inside Continental, you will find increased spaciousness; 
more head room, more shoulder room, more trunk space. 

New reserves of power are yours to command in the Lincoln 
Continental. There is a new high-performance 462 cubic inch 
engine and an all-new transmission. Together, they provide an 
even smoother flow of power. 

In addition to an impressive list of standard equipment. 
Continental offers innovations in luxury options. For example, 
there is an all-new Stereo-Sonic Tape System/ AM radio. Simply 
put in a cartridge and four-speaker stereo sound is yours. And 
there is the new temperature control system that automatically 
maintains the temperature you select, regardless of changes in 
the weather outside. 

Come take a closer look at Continental for 1966. Accept 
your Continental dealer's invitation to drive it, experience it, and 
to discover how easy it can be to own a Lincoln Continental. 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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GREAT AGES OF MAN, 

CUSSOL 6 REECE 

the first volume, is yours to examine for 10 days 


T wenty-five centuries ago a tough and gifted people — 
who lived on a rocky peninsula about the size of North 
Carolina — built a lusty civilization that left its mark 
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BEAT CASSIUS 


continued 


and Jones all have hurt him, and none 
of them are regarded as punchers. As 
for the two Liston-Clay fights, the less 
said about them the better. These were 
fights that should have furnished a real 
line on Clay. Liston certainly had the 
punch and the experience, more of each 
than anyone Clay had ever fought. Lis- 
ton must shoulder full responsibility for 
these two debacles that shook the pub- 
lic's confidence in boxing and indirectly 
and unfairly involved Clay. 

Many people refuse to accept Clay 
seriously as a lighter. He talks too much. 
He seems insecure and immature in 
many ways. Because of Liston, Cassius 
has yet to prove himself as champion. 
In all fairness, Cassius has never had the 
chance. Certainly he cannot be blamed 
for the Miami mismatch in which he 
won the title or the horrible rerun at 
Lewiston, in which Liston did not throw 
a single worthwhile punch. 

I was one of the few who gave Clay a 
good chance against Sonny at Miami, 
but I certainly never expected to see Lis- 
ton give away his title by sitting on a 
stool in his corner. 1 lost respect for Son- 
ny Liston in that fight. He showed con- 
tempt for the fans and the cheap regard 
he had for the most prized title boxing 
offers. I think Sonny Liston was a real 
good fighter until he won the heavy- 
weight title. As soon as he became cham- 
pion, Liston retired. 

What happened to Liston in Maine? 
Was the punch which ended that so- 
called championship fight a legitimate 
knockout blow? I've been asked these 
questions a thousand limes, and my an- 
swer is always the same. Liston was an 
old man — a very old man — with noth- 
ing left. I saw the fight from the work- 
ing-press section, and 1 insist that Son- 
ny was knocked out with a legitimate, 
sharp, hard right-hand chop under his 
left ear. 

No one was more shocked than I to 
see what had happened to Sonny since 
he had lost his title at Miami. This was 
not the same fighter. He was a hollow 
shell, a man completely without confi- 
dence, spirit or condition who was up 
against a young, cocky and very self- 
confident champion. Liston's legs and re- 
flexes were gone. 

I saw it very plainly. Sonny was push- 
ing toward Clay, who was backing near 
the ropes. Clay stopped suddenly as Lis- 
ton got within range and, as Sonny 
slightly lowered his left shoulder. Clay 
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BEAT CASSIUS continued 


pumped over a short, chopping right 
that packed plenty of power. 

I have seen Liston take much harder 
punches, but now he was a different 
Liston. When he went down he looked 
more embarrassed than hurt. One look 
was enough for me. Any fighter can spot 
the symptoms. Liston was "ring-rusty" 
and, more than that, age had him in its 
grip. The parade, for him. was over. 
Age knocked out Sonny Liston before 
he even entered the ring at Lewiston. 
Clay just gave an assist. 

Which brings us to a big question: 
How good a fighter is Cassius Clay? Is 
he an overpublicized, overrated braggart 
or. as many experts think, is he destined 
to be one of the great heavyweights of 
all time? You can get plenty of argu- 
ment on both sides. 

Personally, I think Clay has been un- 
derrated. He has called me all sorts of 
names, a "rabbit," a "little boy" and 
what not. He has brought carrots to my 
camp. You have to expect that from 
someone like Clay. It doesn’t bother me. 
Cassius is still childish. When he gets a 
little maturity he will sec that this atti- 
tude never gets anyone anywhere. He 
is doing things like this to help build 
up the gate. He will learn it is much 
better to make friends than to build 
gates. 

Clay may have faster legs than I do 
but I have faster hands, and this will 
equalize things between us. I believe I 
am a better infighter than Clay because 
of my experience and knowledge of var- 
ious styles. Style often decides a fight. 
I have never predicted 1 would knock out 
any opponent and will not break that 
precedent here. I cannot predict what 
kind of a fight this will be. but I will tell 
you some things that won't happen. 

I am not going to make Liston's mis- 
take and chase Clay. The burden of a 
title fight should be on the champion. 
The people pay to see him and to see 
what makes him a champion. It is up to 
him to give them their money's worth, 
not up to me. It is up to me to set all the 
traps I can for him. 

I don't mean that I won’t go after 
Clay. I will. But if he thinks he can stab 
and run and make me carry the fight, 
he is in for a surprise. If he tries, there 
won’t be much of a fight. I think Clay 
might surprise everyone and come right 
after me. He has said 1 am a slow starter. 
He might try and catch me cold in the 
first round or two. If that happens there 


will be a knockout within five rounds. 

If Clay does not change his style and 
the fight goes the distance, I am even 
more certain I will win. The longer it 
goes the better my chances. 

Clay can move forward much faster 
than he can move backward, but I won- 
der if he saw what Jose Torres did so 
well in winning the light heavyweight 
title recently from Willie Pastrano? 

Pastrano is a master boxer, a much 
better boxer than Clay. Yet Torres cut 
the ring in half on Willie that night. He 
kept moving in, though not wasting a lot 
of time chasing him, and allowed Willie 
to run his own legs off. You could al- 
most see the ring shrink as round fol- 
lowed round. Any fighter who runs has 
to stop sometime. 

I will try to tighten the ring around 
Clay and wait for my chance. As I said, 
I punch faster than Cassius and I am 
anxious to see what happens when I con- 
nect with a couple of good combina- 
tions. If I hurt him I will take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

Liston did not alter his style against 
Clay — I doubt Sonny can fight more 
than one way. I did not change my style 
against Liston, and I lost twice. I did 
change against Chuvalo, and I won. My 
style was made to order for Liston, and 
Liston's style was made to order for 
Clay. I don't have to change for Clay, 
but Cassius will have to adopt new tac- 
tics, and I don't think he is going to be 
able to do so. 

I mentioned earlier that a fighter with 
a troubled mind is only half a fighter. 
A few things have happened to me that 
I must never let happen again. For my 
first fight with Liston I went into the 
ring with a tremendous burden. I had 
recently met the late President Kennedy 
and his brother, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Robert Kennedy. Also Mr. Ralph 
Bunche, several executives of the 
NAACP and other top people. 

The President asked me who I was go- 
ing to fight. When I told him Liston, he 
and Bobby said: "Well, you've got to 
beat this guy," or something like that. 
The NAACP and Mr. Bunche did not 
want me to take the fight. They felt Lis- 
ton was a bad example, and if he beat 
me it would be a blow to boxing. 

I felt that if Sonny won the title he 
would change. The fact that he had a 
record was something that was behind 
him. Then the press made a lot of com- 
parisons. The good guy against the bad 
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B EAT CAS S I U S continued 


guy. That sort of thing. I didn’t agree 
with this at all, and it bothered me. 

I kept thinking about these things 
right up until the fight. When the bell 
rang and I came out, instead of seeing 
Liston, I seemed to have a vision of all 
these people; what they told me and 
wanted me to do. All I can remember is 
that I wasn't able to think of the fight 
at all. 

1 trained hard for that fight. Maybe 
too hard. And I disobeyed orders. My 
trainer, Dan Florio, told me not to press 
Liston but to box him the way Clay later 
did. But the moment the bell rang I had 
a complete blackout. I forgot everything, 
including the fight. 

That is why I was so ashamed. 1 think 
when a person feels ashamed he should 
be ashamed. Why try to hide it? I was so 
ashamed of the way I had lost the fight 
— not losing, but the way I lost— and 
that I had let so many people down, 1 
used a disguise and was able to leave 
Chicago unnoticed. 

1 was severely criticized for that, but 


I don't think anyone can understand 
how I feel about things unless they can 
walk in my shoes. I am sure if anyone 
else had been in my shoes — even the 
President or Mr. Bunche — they would 
have felt ashamed and have done what I 
did. This is an attitude 1 will always have. 
I am not trying to get rid of it, it is part 
of me. I always want to be myself. 

Coming up to the second Liston fight 
I think pride, more than anything, in- 
fluenced me. My pride had been deeply 
hurt by my showing in the first fight. 
I wanted desperately to beat Liston, 
though I still could not hate him. There 
is a great difference between viciousness 
and hate. That is why 1 spend so much 
time in distant training camps, in seclu- 
sion. 1 prefer this type of environment, 
because you can eat, sleep, train and 
think about boxing. I owe a lot to box- 
ing. I have been fighting, amateur and 
professional, for 15 years, and every step 
of the way has been worth it. Boxing 
has given me security. It has enabled me 
to buy my mother a home, to help my 


brother's education, to furnish a beauti- 
ful house and to provide for my family. 
In order to do all this there had to be 
sacrifice. Part of this sacrifice is being 
away from my family. I have to stay 
in camp nine months of the year. The 
more I have to give up, the more vicious 
I can become. 1 have to cultivate vi- 
ciousness. It’s like you take an animal 
and keep it in a dark room for a long 
time. That's the kind of thing 1 mean. 

My body does not actually need all 
this training. I box only three days a 
week and go on the road four. I take 
long walks. The main thing about con- 
dition is hanging on to it. My primary 
purpose in camp is to get ready mentally 
rather than physically. 

Actually I had all the incentive I need- 
ed for the return bout with Liston. I had 
won the title back once before. I could 
do it again. I dreamed what it would be 
like, winning the championship back for 
the second time. 

In Las Vegas Dan Florio, Ernie Fowler 
and Buster Watson trained me to fight 
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BEAT CASSIUS continued 


Liston just the way Clay was to fight him 
later in Miami. I knew exactly what they 
wanted me to do, but then I guess my 
pride took over. 

I got to remembering all I had done in 
boxing. How I had won the Olympic 
title and turned professional. How I had 
won the heavyweight title from Archie 
Moore in 1956. 1 remembered the big 
money, the excitement of being the 
youngest heavyweight champion and the 
greatest thrill of my life, winning the title 
back by knocking out Ingemar Johans- 
son in our second fight. I guess all of this 
was in the back of my mind and that 1 
secretly decided to fight my own fight. 

1 reasoned that I was almost as strong 
as Liston and that I could do just as 
much damage moving forward as he 
could, so why go backward? I disobeyed 
my trainer and walked right into Liston. 

It is altogether different now. 1 have 
learned my lesson. In a sense, it is about 
time Mr. Clay learned a few things also. 

Finally, I would like to answer an- 
other question that I have been asked 


many times: Why do I keep on fighting? 

I have enough money to retire right 
now. I could have retired three years ago. 
It is not the money. I want to leave box- 
ing feeling like I did when I came into it, 
like I felt when I won my first Golden 
Gloves championship. 

I promised myself I would quit if I 
lost the second Liston fight. But, because 
of the way I lost it, 1 did not quit. I had 
let a lot of people down. I knew myself, 
and I knew that I would never be com- 
pletely happy until I had done what I 
have to do. I decided to make one more 
comeback. If I had lost to Eddie Machen 
or Charlie Powell or George Chuvalo, I 
would have retired. 

Now I want to win the title back from 
Cassius Clay. This is both a personal goal 
and something of a moral crusade. I am 
convinced, now that he wants to get 
rid of his wife because she will not em- 
brace the Muslim faith, that Clay is 
really a dedicated Black Muslim and 
has no intention of quitting them. He 


I have received a great deal of abusive 
mail berating me for criticizing the Black 
Muslim philosophy. 1 have been told 
Clay has every right to follow any re- 
ligion he chooses. I agree wholehearted- 
ly. Clay's religion should be his own 
business. 

By the same token, I want these crit- 
ics, these defenders of the Black Muslim 
way of life, to understand something. 
I have rights, too. 1 have the right to 
call the Black Muslims a menace to the 
United States and a menace to the Ne- 
gro race. I have the right to say the Black 
Muslims stink. 

If I were to support Black Muslims, 
I might just as well support the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

So, in addition to winning the world's 
heavyweight title for the third time. I 
have one other responsibility. The Black 
Muslim influence must be removed from 
boxing. 

There is only one way to do the job. 

That is to take the championship away 
from CassiusClay. This I hope to do. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sporta information of the week 


boxing- Unrankctl Philadelphia welterweight 
PERCY MANNING (16-.') won a unanimous 10- 
round decision over ninth-ranked Jose Stable of 
New York at the Philadelphia Arena. Stable, whose 
record is now 26-5-1. had lost a title fight to Weller- 
weigltt Champion Emile Griffith last April. Fight- 
mg on the same card was JOE FRAZIER, the 1964 
U.S. Olympic heavyweight champion, who scored 
a TKO over Ray Staples of Reading. Pa. in 2:06 
of the second round. It was Frazier's third straight 
victory since turning professional. 


NING. who had a combined score of 571 for 72 
holes, eight strokes lower than the host team. Spain 
lpo.ee 69). The American team of Jack Nickiaus and 
Tony Lcma finished in third place with 582. Despite 
a final-round 74. Player shot a four-round 281 for 
the individual title, 3 strokes ahead of runner-up 

For the second time in three years. BRIGITTE 
VARANGOT of France won the British Women's 
Amateur Golf Championship, defeating Mrs. Belle 
Robertson of Scotland 4 and 3 at St. Andrews. 


chess- The Capablanca International Chess Tour- 
nament in Havana was won by VASSILY SMYS- 
LOV of Russia with !5'/i points. Bobby Fischer, 
who competed by teletype because of the U.S. State 
Department's restrictions on travel to Cuba. Boris- 
lav Ivkov of Yugoslavia and Ewfim Gellcr of Rus- 
sia all tied for second with IS points apiece. 


FOOTBALL NFL: DETROIT and GREEN BAY 
both remained undefeated (3-0) and tied for first in 
the Western Division as the Lions edged Washing- 
ton 14-10 and the Packers beat Chicago 23-14. The 
Bears actually outgained the Packers 413 yards to 
299. making 309 of them in the second half, But 
Green Bay's 23-0 lead late in the third quarter 
proved too much to overcome. San Francisco lost 
its first game and fell into a tie for third with 
BALTIMORE when the Colts squeezed by the 
49ers 27-24 on a field goal by Lou Michaels in the 
last quarter. Outstanding for the 49crs was Dave 
Parks, who caught three touchdown passes — 53 and 
46 yards from John Brodic and 45 yards from John 
David Crow. MINNESOTA moved into a tie for 
fifth with Los Angeles by beating the Rams 38-35 
when Fred Cox booted a 14-yard field goal late in 
the final period. In the Eastern Division. CLEVE- 
LAND defeated Philadelphia 35-17 as Jimmy 
Brown scored three times to make it 108 touch- 
downs in his career, a new NFL record. Don Hut- 
son had held the old mark with 105. Earl Morrall 
completed II of 17 passes for 199 yards and two 
touchdowns for NEW YORK in the Giants' 23-13 
victory over winless Pittsburgh. 


AFL: First place BUFFALO moved two games 
ahead in the Eastern Division with its fourth straight 
victory. 17 12 over Oakland, as Jack Kemp broke 
a 10-10 third-period tic with a TD pass to Ernie 
Warlick. John Hadl completed 15 of 26 passes for 
242 yards and two touchdowns, and Paul Lowe, the 
league leader in rushing, carried 20 times for 245 
vards in pacing SAN DIEGO, the unbeaten leader 
in the West, to a 31-14 win over Houston. KANSAS 
CITY climbed into second place largely on the ef- 
forts of defensemen Bobby Bell and Willie Mitchell, 
who both turned interceptions into touchdowns 
as the Chicrx beat Boston 27 -17. DENVER drove 
84 yards in the last two minutes and Wendell 
Hayes scored to defeat New York 16-13. 


golf — The Canada Cup went to the South African 
team of GARY PLAYER and HAROLD HEN- 


harness racing — Ralph Baldwin drove RACE 
TIME (S2.40) to victory in the S50.000 Harness 
Tracks of America pacing final over Roosevelt 
Raceway's new all-weather thermoplastic track, in 
a slow 2:02*5 for the mile. Said Baldwin. "The 
track didn't hurt my horse, but it gave way a little 
on him and let his feet come back. That cut down on 
the speed." 

SU MAC LAD ($9.60), driven by Stanley Dancer, 
won the S25.000 Trader Horn Trot at Roosevelt 
Raceway by a length over Big John to break a 13- 
race losing streak and bring his record lifclimc earn- 
ings to $884,755. Dartmouth, the favorite, came in 
third, another half length back. 

horse racing — French-owned SEA BIRD, un- 
beaten in three classic-distance races this year, look 
the I *4 -mile S287.479 Priv dc I'Arc dc Triomphc on 
the turf at Longchamp in Paris hy six lengths over 
Reliance, another French horse I page 33). Tom 
Rolfc, the only American entry, finished a remote 
sixth. 

In his first major victory in the handicap division, 
ROMAN BROTHER (S5.60). ridden by Braulio 
Bacza. gained the lead with a quarter mile to go and 
took the SI09.600 Woodward at Aqueduct by 10 
lengths over Royal Gunner and another length 
and a half over third-place Malicious. Kelso, who 
had been the prerace favorite, was scratched be- 
cause of an injured eye. 

George D. Widcner's entry, WHAT A TREAT 
(S6.60) and Steeple Jill, third choice with the bet- 
tors, finished first by a nose and second by half a 
length, respectively, in the S82.200 Beldame Stakes 
at Aqueduct, leaving Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs' Straight 
Deal in third and Tosmah and Affectionately out 
of the money. 

motor sports — England's GRAHAM HILL, av- 
eraging 107.98 mph. won his third straight Grand 
Prix of the United States at Watkins Glen, by I2.S 
seconds over Dan Gurney of the U.S. Driving a 
BRM. Hill took the lead on the fifth lap. after 
Jim Clark's Lotus-Climax developed engine trouble, 
and held it to the end of the 1 10-lap race. 

ART ARFONS and his Green Monster, the jel- 
powered car that holds the world land-speed record, 
set another world mark on the Bonneville (Utah) 


Salt Flats— 258.62 mph for a quarter mile from a 
standing start (the average over ihe final 132 feet). 
Tom McEwcn of Los Angeles set the old mark 
(210.80) in a piston-engine car. 

Arfons' protegee. BETTY SKELTON of Detroit, 
drove his jet-powered Cyclops to a new world land- 
speed record for women of 277.62 mph. an average 
for two runs, at Bonneville. The previous mark of 
226.37 mph had been set by Paula Murphy in Walt 
Arfons' Wingfoot Express. 

tennis— India defeated Japan 4-1 to win the East- 
ern Zone Davis Clip final and will next meet Spain 
lo determine Australia's opponent in the Challenge 
Round in December. 

MILEPOSTS— HIRED: ROGER LAURIN, 30. son 
of Trainer Lucicn Laurin. as trainer for Captain 
Harry F. Guggenheim's Cain Hoy Stable, replacing 
Woody Stephens. Stephens was recently hired by 
Mrs. II. C. Phipps and her son. Ogden Phipps, to 
replace Bill Winfrey, who will retire at the end of 


RESIGNED: Wake Forest's hypercxcitablc basket- 
ball coach. HORACE (Bones) McKINNEY, 46. be- 
cause "my health . . . makes it impossible ... to 
continue." McKinney, whose eight-year record at 
Wake Forest was 122-94. led the Deacons to the 
Atlantic Coast Conference title twice and into the 
ACC finals five straight times. The jack-in-the-box 
Bones was also the target of a ruling by the ACC 
that required coaches to remain seated on the 
bench. To comply, he once strapped himself down 
with an automobile scat belt. 

SEMIRETIRED: Distance Runner BOB SCHUL. 
28, because "I've been running for 16 years, and Ihe 
last four have been very rewarding but extremely 
grueling, and I'm just tired." Schul. the only Ameri- 
can ever to win an Olympic 5,000-mctcr gold medal 
(1964), may compete in the Mexico City Olympics 
in 1968. In the meantime he will finish work for a 
B.A. at Miami University. 

DIED: LOUIS J. (Red) SALMON. 85. fullback on 
the unbeaten 1903 Notre Dame football leant and 
the first Notre Dame player named to Walter 
Camp's All-America squad, of a heart attack in 
Liberty. N.Y. 

DIED: DON WATTRICK. 55. executive manager 
of the Detroit Pistons of the NBA. of a heart attack 
at his home in Detroit. Before going to work for the 
Pistons in 1964. Wattrick had been a Detroit sports- 
caster for 22 years. 

DIED. MATCH II. the 7-year-old French Thor- 
oughbred who. in 1962. won the Grand Prix dc St. 
Cloud in France, the King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth Stakes in England and the Washington. 
D.C. International in the U.S. His death, which was 
attributed lo an intestinal ailment, occurred at the 
Harwood Stud near Newbury, England. 


CREDITS 

4-drowing by More Simcnt; 28, 29-Art $hoy. 
31— Jocf Sheedy end George long; 32, 33- 
Jerry CooVe; 34-39 — Bob Peterson: 41 — browing 
by Marc Simont 48 — shot Hershorn-Blaci Slot; 
66 AP: 69. 70 Mon Seed. 72 Horb Schorl- 
man 78 Curt Gunther: 101 Yomuiri Shimbun, 
Allen Heim. Bartlett M. Houthaway. Paul Freed- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

PATTY MARTINEZ. 

1 3, of San Diego domi- 
nated the tabic tennis 
championships at the 
Canadian National Ex- 
hibition inToronto.She 
beat Priscilla Hcrscowitz 
ofNcw York in the final 
of the Canadian Senior 
Open and took the 
girls' under- 17 and 
under- 1 3 titles as well. 


TONY BULL of Albu- 
querque, N.Mcx. upset 
the Southwest'ssecond- 
ranked player, Paul 
Butt. 6-3. 5-7, 6-4 in 
men's singles at the Al- 
buquerque City Open 
tennis tournament, took 
the boys' 18-and-undcr 
title by defeating Van 
Hill and, with Hill, 
won the doubles. 



STEVE MAHONEY, 

12, of the City Cham- 
pion Duval team in the 
North Leominster 
(Mass.) Little League 
gave up only 14 hits in 
14 appearances during 
the season, while strik- 
ing out 187 batters in 
89 innings. He was also 
the leading hitter with 
a .482 average. 

ANN DUESCHLE. a 

Fort Thomas, Kv. 
mother of four, driving 
Knt 'n Nan. won the 
48-cubic-inch hydro- 
plane division at the 
Kentucky Governor’s 
Cup Regatta on the 
Ohio River by beating 
Paul Bauer, the 1964 
champion and current 
national point leader. 



LIN HAI-FENG, 23. 

of Taiwan became the 
youngest playerand first 
foreigner ever to win 
Japan's Go Champion- 
ship and the title Meijin 
that goes along with it. 
Lin beat the defender, 
Eiju Sakata, after 224 
moves in the sixth game 
of their best-four-of- 
seven series. 


JAY EVANS, an admis- 
sions officer at Dart- 
mouth College, won the 
Cohasset. Mass. Kyack 
Slalom over an unusual 
19-gatc course off Bos- 
ton's south shore. Al- 
though entrants were 
allowed to practice the 
course in advance, "the 
tides," said Evans, 
"madcitanad-libracc." 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


BEATING A DEAD BALL 

Sirs: 

It would certainly seem to me a magazine 
of your high caliber would check the facts 
before printing anything like your state- 
ment in Football's Week (Sept. 27) about 
the pass-and-pitch play executed by Kirby 
Moore, Pat Hodgson and Bob Taylor. If 
you think Bear Bryant is the kind of coach 
who wouldn't make himself heard if he 
thought such a play was illegal, your re- 
porter hasn’t learned his way around the 
SEC yet. 

There never was any question of the play's 
legality, before or after the films were 
shown. Perhaps it was just too tough to 
print the facts after your previous week's 
article on the “unbeatable'' Tide. At least 
be fair to a good Georgia team that is play- 
ing more on spirit and desire than real abil- 
ity and give credit where it is so truly de- 
served. 

Jane C. Schweers 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

The pass play that won the game for 
Georgia should not have been dead on the 
35. One of the officials, as shown in your 
sequence picture No. 4, was right on top of 
the play. He was quite able to detect what 
happened. He ruled correctly that Hodg- 
son caught and flipped the ball back in one 
motion without ever having full possession. 
He did not, as you claim, have possession 
when his knees touched the ground. 

John Ludwig 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

The matter of Hodgson's knees touching 
the ground was completely irrelevant, since 
he never had possession of the ball, but 
deflected it (not a lateral) to Taylor, who 
went in for the touchdown. 

William T. Dawson 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Sirs: 

Granted the No. 3 frame in your picture 
sequence gives the appearance that Hodg- 
son is holding the ball, I believe if you look 
closely at a slow-motion showing of the 
game film, omitting no frames, you will see 
that in order to bat a pass it is necessary 
for both hands to make contact for an in- 
stant. This does not constitute possession 
of the ball. 

Michael Curran 

Atlanta 

• After a careful review of the pictures, 
we can only reaffirm our opinion that 


Hodgson had possession of the ball 
when his knee touched the ground and 
that the ball should have been dead on 
the 35-yard line. — HD. 

RELATIVE MATTER 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Jack Olsen on his 
keen insight and masterful treatment of 
some of the many and often misrepresented 
facets of professional football ( How Smart 
Is Too Smart?, Sept. 27). That the article is 
about Dr. Frank Ryan, one of the game's 
most deserving and most misunderstood 
players, makes it all the more a classic 
sports feature. 

Ryan is truly a remarkable man in his 
chosen field. However, Olsen is even more 
broadly astute in his. The manner in which 
he weaved and threaded, checked and 
blocked all the way through to a fine con- 
clusion without once maligning a single 
soul (even where obviously warranted) is 
the mark of a dedicated and sincere sports- 
writer. 

Olsen's skill in oiling troubled waters 
with a pen should cam him a nomination 
for commissioner. Barring that, I certainly 
hope he continues to turn out enlightening 
articles on other outstanding NFLers. 

Robert C. Weekly 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

A deft piece of writing. Mr. Olsen's abil- 
ity to take a highly intricate subject — mathe- 
matics — and humanize it to a degree of easy, 
comfortable reading for the layman is to be 
commended. 

Ira B. Harkey III 

Columbia, Mo. 

Sirs: 

Speaking of “brainy but immature" quar- 
terbacks (that's how your Sept. 13 Scouting 
Report describes St. Louis Cardinal signal- 
caller Charley Johnson), I think it only fair 
to point out that recently Johnson hurled 
six TD passes, one shy of the NFL mark, 
to lead the Big Red to a smashing 49-13 rout 
of Dr. Frank Ryan and the defending cham- 
pion Cleveland Browns. We Cardinal foot- 
ball fans trust that SI will now recognize 
“Chucking" Charley for his maturity as well 
as his brains. 

Jim Scott 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

I f you are going to write about a pro quar- 
terback, why not Bart Starr of the Packers? 
First you write a feature on Y. A. Tittle and 
now Frank Ryan. Starr is the most under- 


rated quarterback in cither I cogue. Ask the 
best coach — Vince Lombardi. 

Norm Giebel 

Hutchinson, Kans. 

INTERLEAGUE 

Sirs: 

“The Packers," you say, "came back in 
the second half for a 4 1 -9 victory and under- 
lined their rating as the best team in foot- 
ball” ( Those Fearsome New Packers , Sept. 
27). It may well be that this lopsided con- 
quest did more to establish Pittsburgh's rat- 
ing as one of the worst teams in football. 

Isn't it about time NFL supporters realize 
that a grow ing number of fans no longer ac- 
cept a team's claim to national superiority 
merely because that team shows well in Na- 
tional League playgrounds? Let them prove 
their right to thrust their noses in the air 
by actually rubbing the noses of the AFL 
champs into the turf in gridiron battle. 

Don J. Human 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

I read with interest Tex Maule's article 
about the "fearsome" Packers. Since Maule 
and Lombardi are such vehement knockers 
of the AFL and the article emphasized the 
Packers’ drafting programs, I would like to 
cite a few facts. 

In 1964 the Packers drafted and failed to 
sign the following “top" players: Larry El- 
kins, drafted second, signed by Houston, 
and Alphonse Dotson, drafted third, signed 
by Kansas City. In 1963 the Packers lost 
three of their top choices to the AFL: Jon 
Morris, drafted second, signed by Boston; 
Ode Burrell, diafied third, signed by Hous- 
ton; and Joe O’ Donnell, drafted third (trade 
from Giants), signed by Buffalo. 

And speaking of young quarterbacks with 
the “equipment," the Packers also drafted 
and failed to sign Darylc Lamonica of the 
Buffalo Bills. 

Fora league which Maule and Lombardi 
often criticize, the AFL seems to have ac- 
quired quite a few players that were highly 
regarded by Mr. Lombardi. 

Bill Price 

Lake Worth. Fla. 

MEMORY LANE 

Sirs: 

Your praises of Lloyd Cardwell as the 
college football “legend” of the Midwest 
(Scouting Reports, Sept. 20) fell on the 
very receptive cars of one who often spent 
his dollar to sit in the end zone of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska stadium and watch The 
Wild Hoss rampage back in the '30s. Al- 
though he could not do anything but run, 
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there was no one else to match him in that. 
However, even though The Wild Hoss was 
a boyhood hero, I must reject your implica- 
tion that Jay Berwanger owes his greater 
reputation to a better publicist. I was lucky 
enough to see that 1935 Chicago-Nebraska 
game and came away with the feeling that 
in Berwanger I had seen a real All-America. 
Despite the fact that his ineffectual team- 
mates could neither block nor tackle with 
any degree of skill and even dropped per- 
fectly executed passes thrown to wide-open 
receivers in the end zone, never once did he 
give less than 100% of himself and an equal 
amount of leadership to the other Chicago 
players. He was truly magnificent. 

The Wild Hoss need apologize to no one, 
but Jay Berwanger was his peer. 

Kenneth F. Hanst Jr. 

Arlington, Va. 

Sirs: 

Equally spectacular as ‘‘the block" was 
"the tackle" Harrison Stafford made on Cy 
Leland in the 1930 Texas-TCU game. Le- 
land was the conference sprint champion, 
and the year before TCU had beaten us 1 5- 
12 on his kickoff return for a touchdown. 
In the 1930 game Texas was forced to punt 
early in the third quarter. Leland fielded the 
punt and took off. Stafford met him head 
on, and Leland was tossed in the air like a 
matador being tossed by a bull. Grover (Ox) 
Emerson (later a star pro guard) caught 
him in midair, and poor Cy had to be car- 
ried off the field on a stretcher. 

Stafford said that Leland tried to sidestep 
just before they made contact, and it result- 
ed in Stafford hitting with his head instead 
of his shoulder. That was the last thing Staf- 
ford remembered about the game, although 
he wasn't taken out and went on to score 
the winning touchdown in the fourth quar- 
ter. To hear Ernie Koy (senior) tell it, that 
wasn’t the only time Stafford played by 
"instinct.” 

Gardner Duncan 

Eagle Lake, Texas 
Sirs: 

Your blend of the present with the past 
in the college football issue provided a sen- 
timental journey for all of us who have fol- 
lowed the game down through the years. 
Jimmie McDowell 
The National Football Foundation 
and Hall of Fame 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

PRINCELY GESTURE 

Sirs: 

In connection with your story The Prince 
of Pittsburgh (Sept. 13), I know of a very 
big plus on Bob Prince's side which proves 
there really is something new in baseball. 
Bob provided the quarterbacking for The 
Hutchinson Foundation, an organization 
sponsored by the writers, radio and TV an- 
nouncers on the major league beat. Bob's 
continued 
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A good package should carry products— and ideas. It 
should give pause to the passer-by. And help move the 
goods. The Mead Cluster-Pak® does just that. (The very 
place for your next advertising campaign!) Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


A beer carton should do more than carry cans 


MEAD 
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committee will I) provide an annual 51,000 
scholarship to a medical student in cancer 
research selected by Dr. William Hutchinson, 
brother of the late Fred Hutchinson — in 
whose memory the foundation was founded 
— and 2) select one major leaguer each sea- 
son who best exemplifies Hutch's lighting 
spirit on the field of play. Bob and his com- 
mittee (three baseball writers and one other 
announcer) already have raised enough mon- 
ey to underwrite the foundation’s scholar- 
ship for the first three years. 

Jim Enright 


Chicago 


GRAND DESIGN 

Sirs: 

One of your letters-to-the-editor writers 
has obviously misinterpreted Sailor Corny 
Shields’s philosophy of boat racing (19th 
hole. Sept. 20). Contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed by him. Corny has for many, many 
years been an ardent supporter of complete 
one-design classes, and the more of them, in 
his opinion, the better. Those that he has 
founded and the many dozens in which he 
has raced support this. He believes that 
one-design classes are the finest of all train- 
ing grounds for skippers and crews, provided 
the boats are completely one-design and no 
tolerances or variances whatsoever are per- 
mitted. He believes, however, that helmsmen 
should not confine their activities to one class 
entirely but should, on occasion, seek op- 
portunities to prove their talents in severe 
competition wherever and as often as they 
can. They should not be satisfied being big 
frogs in small ponds but endeavor to prove 
their abilities in larger ones. For that reason 
Shields has regularly expressed admiration 
for sailors like Bud Melges, Bobby Mos- 
bacher and his own son. Corny Jr., all of 
whom are constantly willing to race in any- 
thing against anybody at any lime. 

As for Corny’s suggestion that the Ameri- 
ca's Cup series be sailed in sizable one-design 
boats in order to eliminate fiascos like 1958 
and 1964, Shields stated in his recent book 
that something practical and economical 
must be done to preserve and develop inter- 
est in this legendary scries. He predicts that 
this change may come about in the relatively 
near future, and your letter writer may well 
sec it, if not in one-design boats then prob- 
ably through a creation built at the top of 
the present Cruising Club rule, with perhaps 
an addition in sail area. Such boats would 
be as fast and as glamorous as the 12s, 
and would, in Corny’s opinion, excite siza- 
ble interest in new boat construction, be- 
cause they would enjoy a good after-market 
for many years for cruising and offshore rac- 
ing. At least they would not lie in sheds cov- 
ered with dust as the 12s do after their brief 
period of glory and enormous cost. 

Robert G. Gardner 

Brooklyn 
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Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

TO SUBSCRIBE 
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□ new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S.. Canada and U.S. Possessions, I yr. ST, 50. 

All other subscriptions. I yr. S10.00. 
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before changing your address. Place magazine 
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If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
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Pi 

New economy model of the Polaroid Color Pack Camera. Same great film. Same fast loading. Same 
Ihg color prints in 6ft seconds (black and white in 10). 'let it's half the price of the original model! 




POLAROID"® 



With this gin on the rise, 
will there always be 
an England? 




We hope so. 

But can they expect Americans to 
go on drinking British gin forever? 
No. 

You see, the British aren’t very 
keen on the American martini. 

So, sooner or later, someone had 
to make an American gin spe- 
cially for the martini. 

And we did: 

Calvert Gin. 

We gather choice botanicals from all 
over the world. We use fresh, hand-cut lime 
peel to achieve a fresh, crisp taste. (As far 
as we know, nobody else does.) And we take 
Calvert Gin through several extra distilling 
steps. To make it 100% dry. 100% for the Ameri- 
can martini. 

As a result, our gin sales are threatening 
the long reign of the British gins. 

Better get with it, chaps. 


